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The thousandth issue... 
T WAS begun in 1864 as a monthly 
magazine, and now we have the 
thousandth issue of The Month, a pub- 
lication devoted to literature, science, 
and art. The first editor was a Miss 
Taylor, a companion of Florence Night- 
ingale in the Crimea, later to be a 
- founder of a flourishing religious con- 
gregation of women. There have been 
only six editors in the magazine’s 
eighty-six years of existence. It has long 
been edited by the Jesuits, but has not 
been considered as the preserve of the 
Society of Jesus or confined to any one 
type of writing or subject. 
Ts it not permissible for us to dream of 
the thousandth issue of LITURGICAL 
Arts? A quarterly will need a little 
more time; not until the year 2180 will 
our thousandth number appear. It 
_ might be an idea to cache this issue in 
a mid-western cave, to be discovered by 
some curious soul who will wonder what 
made the present editor publish such 
curious outpourings of artistic adoles- 
cence; or a learned scholar may be led 
to publish a thesis on the beauties which 
were not well appreciated in 1951. 
Even so, we have reached a respectable 
age; is it too much to hope that another 
‘hundred years will be necessary before 
this country can accumulate enough 
material to make the way of the archae- 
ologist of the future a merry and a fruit- 
ful one? 


Congratulations . . . 

to a member of our Society, Mr 
Pietro Belluschi, of Portland, Oregon, 
recently appointed dean of the School 
_ of Architecture and Planning at Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology. He is 
also a member of the National Fine 
Arts Commission. 

Mr Belluschi came to the United 
States from Italy in 1923, with a degree 
of doctor of architectural engineering 
from the University of Rome. After 
advanced studies at Cornell, he joined 
the staff of the Portland firm established 
in 1906 by the late A. E. Doyle. The 
firm took Mr Belluschi’s name in 1943. 

Our readers will recall the publica- 
tion, in the May, 1949, issue of this 
magazine, of illustrations of one of Mr 
Belluschi’s churches, that of Saint 
Thomas More, Portland, Oregon. Our 
best wishes to the new M.I.T. dean. 


A newcomer . 

Many years ago our Canadian friends, 
particularly in the Province of Quebec, 
urged us to publish a French edition of 
LirurcicaL ARTs, but the practical 
difficulties were great, and we could not 
be sure of a sufficiently large number of 
subscribers. We also felt that Canada 
would best be served with a magazine 
of its own, edited by those who could 
well introduce and explain the work of 
native artists. Such a magazine is now 
a fact — Arts et Pensée — and one of the 
editors will be our old friend, Father 
Julien Déziel, O.F.M. Arts et Pensée is 
born of the impatience to react forcibly 
against the invasion of ugliness in reli- 
gious art and of zeal to do something 
constructive about the problem. It will 
make known the work of Canadian 
artists or artists residing in Canada. We 
welcome this newcomer to the ranks of 
publications devoted to the arts at the 
service of the Church. 


Information, please. . . 

Questions that sometimes pop in the 
editor’s office are of such nature that 
calm answers are difficult to phrase — 
and both question and answer call for 
some comment. For example, what to 
do with the request of a naive person 
who wants to know where he can get a 
quick course in art, so that he might 
teach the subject in a year or so, in 
addition to a few other duties? It is 
easier to deal with the request for names 
of sculptors who may be able to carve 
‘a statue of the Blessed Virgin, with the 
Child in her arms, about four feet high, 
of excellent stone, of a high quality of 
workmanship, in other words, a work 
of art”? for about $250.00. Here, at least, 
is something tangible to tackle, since it 
is obvious that the questioner has little 
idea as to how a statue is executed, or 
of the work involved. He can be told 
about the cost of the stone itself, the 
time the sculptor will spend on the job, 
the rent the artist must pay for his 
studio, the need for a living wage — at 
least while he is at work — the crating 
and shipping charges, insurance, etc. It 
is thus easy to prove that the price first 
quoted is hopelessly out of line, and the 
potential client can either revise his 
standards or, for the time being, give 
up his quest. But he will then be in a 
position to act more intelligently should 
another opportunity present itself. But 
the man who seeks a quick snap course 
in art is a more hopeless sort of indi- 
vidual, since common sense should tell 
him at once that art is not a veneer and 
that the job of a teacher requires much 
more serious preparation. No wonder 
some of our college graduates flounder 
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around when they are faced with the 
necessity for having an opinion, not to 
say a conviction, on art and the work of 
artists to-day. A little knowledge of any- 
thing can be dangerous, but when that 
little is imparted to others under the 
guise of hasty teacher knowledge the result 
can be disastrous. 


A quotation . 

“For myself, certainly, I think that 
that style which, whatever be its origin, 
is called Gothic, is endowed with a 
profound and a commanding beauty, 
such as no other style possesses with 
which we are acquainted, and which 
probably the Church will not see sur- 
passed till it attain to the Celestial City. 
No other architecture, now used for 
sacred purposes, seems to be the growth 
of an idea, whereas the Gothic style is 
as harmonious and as intellectual as it 
is graceful. But this feeling should not 
blind us, rather it should awaken us, to 
the danger lest what is really a divine 
gift be incautiously used as an end 
rather than as a means. It is surely quite 
within the bounds of possibility, that, 
as the renaissance three centuries ago 
carried away its own day, in spite of the 
Church, into excesses in literature and 
art, so that revival of an almost for- 
gotten architecture, which is at present 
taking place in our own countries, in 
France, and in Germany, may in some 
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Drawing by Jean Charlot 
Monk: Young man, this modern style is out of place 
in a church. 


way or other run away with us into this 
or that error, unless we keep a watch 
over its course. I am not speaking of 
Ireland; but to English Catholics at 
least it would be a serious evil, if it 
came as the emblem and advocate of a 
past ceremonial or an extinct national- 
ism. We are not living in an age of 
wealth and loyalty, of pomp and state- 
liness, of time-honored establishments, 
of pilgrimage and penance, of hermit- 
ages and convents in the wild, and of 
fervent populations supplying the want 
of education by love, and apprehending 
in form and symbol what they cannot 
read in books. Our rules and our rubrics 
have been altered now to meet the 
times, and hence an obsolete discipline 
may be a present heresy.” The author: 


John Henry Cardinal Newman. The 
book: The Idea of a University —Dis- 
course IV. 


We bow to the patience of so many 
of our readers who did not complain of 
the delay in the November issue. Now 
that the editor’s travels are curtailed for 
the time being, the magazine should re- 
sume a more normal tempo. Here is an 
account of the now famous church at 
Assy, France, written from a point of 
view slightly different from that of the 
editors of the “smarter” magazines. 
Father Richard Douaire and the editor 
spent an afternoon at Assy and both 
reached about the same conclusions. 
Father Couturier’s note should take care 
of the controversial point of the artists’ 


religious convictions. The Reverend: 


Joseph B. Code, religious counsellor at 
Manhattan College, New York City, 
gives us an article, ‘Saint Thomas and 
the Liturgy,” and our faithful friend in 
Chicago, Barry Byrne, expounds cer- 
tain ideas re ‘“‘modernism.”’ For those to 
whom Latin is more or less a constant 
puzzle, Father Philip T. Weller has pro- 
duced a translation of The Roman 
Ritual, and Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
tells us about it in his text, ““The Ritual 
Is an Unfinished Book.”’ Our thanks to 
these constant friends of the Society. 
And the book reviews make up for those 
which did not appear in November. 


Pilgrimage to Assy—an Appraisal 


The Reverend RIcHARD JAMES DoUAIRE 


HE LONG road which leads to the 

little church that stands against the 
sharp, white mountains at Assy, in the 
Haute-Savoie, must be measured in 
years rather than in miles. How many 
centuries have passed since last the 
great artists of the age collaborated in 
the raising of a church to God? So long a 
patroness of the arts, mothering them 
with the milk of her Christian spirit, in 
modern times it would seem almost that 
the Church has forgotten them, allowing 
them often to stray from their God- 
given destiny. And yet the Church in 
her wisdom, understanding well that 
her children are both flesh and spirit, 
has always employed the arts to lead the 
spirit, through the flesh, to a richer love 


and comprehension of the mysteries of 
the Faith. The arts, then, ennobled by 
such employment, must be of the finest 
we can offer for the glory of God — 
transcendent Beauty — Whom the arts 
can but shadowedly reflect. 

The great effort that Father M. A. 
Couturier, O.P., has made at Assy was 
not an attempt to create in the ages a 
rival to the solemnity of Chartres or the 
splendor of Rheims. It was rather to 
suggest, to inspire a new direction that 
was yet as old as the Church herself — 
to bring the artists once again into the 
service of the Church wherein is not 
slavery to archaic convention but their 
truest freedom and their highest dignity. 

One afternoon in Paris not many 


months ago, in the chill of his cell, I dis- 
cussed with Father Couturier the origins 
in his own mind of the church at Assy 
and the soon-to-be-completed chapel at 
Vence. He is a tall, austere and ascetic- 
looking man, almost stern until he feels 
understanding in his listeners, where- 
upon he warms with his enthusiasms. 
‘What a tragedy,” he said, “to watch 
great artists go to their graves without 
an attempt to allow their art to give 
honor to God Who gave them such 
talent.” So began the effort which has 
produced, if not a masterpiece, yet the 
foundations of one to come. 

Many of the artists who agreed to 
contribute to the project had never done 
religious work or even manifested an 
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interest in it. Some were Catholics; 


others indifferent to religion or even ina 


degree hostile to it. They were amazed, 
when first approached, that anyone 
would look to them for such work — and 
they were grateful! Some may argue, 
and with certain justice, that only pro- 
foundly Catholic artists could under- 
stand and produce great religious art 
for the needs of the Church. Father 
Couturier was surely not unaware of 
this, but nevertheless for many reasons 
he adhered to his plan. The incalculable 
gift of art is in itself most spiritual. Great 
art consciously or unconsciously cannot 


_ but manifest the sources from which it 
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takes its being. We are frequently con- 
fronted with the dilemma of choosing 
between great, if not profound, art 
and bad religious art which has nothing 
to say at all. Father Couturier believes 
that the immanent habit of art that 
burned in these men would reveal itself 
in genuine religious feeling, and he was 
right! Long before him this thought 
presented itself to Michelangelo who, 
in the maturity and wisdom of his last 
years, wrote, “‘Beautiful painting is re- 
ligious in itself, for the soul is lifted up 
by the effort that it has to make to attain 


_ perfection and to mingle with God: 
_ beautiful painting is an effect of that 


divine perfection, a shadow from the 
brush of God; it is a music, a melody. 
Very lofty intelligences alone can grasp 
it.” Beyond this Father Couturier saw 
for the artist himself a path back to God. 
Matisse has said, since his work at 
Vence, that he has discovered that he 
always has been, deep inside, a Chris- 
tian. Bonnard was comforted before his 
death with his own painting of Saint 


Francis de Sales. The artist to-day 


_ stands in need of the Church perhaps 


more than at any other time in history, 
and the Church in turn looks to the 
artist to join with her in fulfilling her 
mission and her destiny. 


~ NOTRE-DAME de Toute-Grace is 


built upon a slope of the mountainside 
but a few miles from the resort of 
Chamonix. Across the valley rise the 


- snow-capped peaks of the famous Mont 


Blanc range of the French Alps. The 
magnificence of the site would be ideal 


~ were it not for some unfortunate build- 


_ ings which crowd in upon its approach 


and mar the grandeur of the setting. In 
time this may be remedied, but at pres- 
ent the first view of the church is dis- 
appointing. Fortunately the first im- 
pression is not always the lasting one. 
The church serves a group of sana- 


toria in the neighborhood, and, like the 
nearby chalets from which it takes its 
architectural inspiration, it nestles close 
to the protecting earth. The sharply 
peaked roof sweeps low like a shield 
against the winter snows, in contrast to 
the tall, rectangular campanile which 
towers at the right of the entrance. The 
whole is constructed of rough-hewn 
stone of the region, blending well with 
the ruggedness of the landscape. The 
triangular fagade is broken by seven 
massive stone columns of a height vary- 
ing according to the slant of the pro- 
jecting roof. On the flat wall of the 
fagade is a tremendous mosaic by Fer- 
nand Léger, in brilliant reds, blues, and 
yellows. The focal point of the mosaic 
immediately above the main entrance is 
a medallion head of the Virgin encircled 
by rays, the whole mosaic forming an 
irregular triangle of overlapping planes 
each containing a symbol and text from 
the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. The 
extreme simplicity, boldness of color, 
and sharpness of line have raised much 
controversy and discussion. I have never 
been attracted by the art of Léger, but I 
found this mosaic to be both refreshing 
and stimulating. It would, I believe, be 
far more effective were it not for the fact 
that the pillars break the fagade and 
destroy the totality of Léger’s work. 
Indeed upon the architecture must fall 
the principal criticism of Assy. As a 
whole it is certainly not poor architec- 
ture; yet in its particulars it is both 
derivative and unfunctional. The con- 
servativeness of the building is at odds 
with the originality of the décor. The 
great pillars of the fagade support al- 
most nothing. While they have some 
decorative effect, they are an injustice 
to the mosaic and unnecessary as sup- 
port of the roof. In the winter the snow 
on this roof is undoubtedly heavy, but 
this does not seem to warrant the bulk 
of the pylons upon which rest but single 
narrow beams. The campanile too is 
unimaginative; it is saved by its sim- 
plicity. 

The interior of the church, suggestive 
of the romanesque, happily retains the 
simplicity of the exterior, allowing dom- 
inance to its appointments. The side 
aisles and the curved sanctuary are 
flanked by low stone arches supported 
by smooth, squat columns without cap- 
itals. The view of the main altar is un- 
obstructed from any seating position in 
the church, and additional space is 
provided by a loft along the sides and 
the rear. Rising from the loft are v-shaped 
beams supporting the wooden roof and 


carved in the form of monks placidly 
contemplating the congregation below. 

The main altar consists of a large 
stone table or mensa upon a block of 
polished but unadorned stone of the 
same quality. It is raised but one step 
above the floor of the sanctuary which, 
in turn, is two steps above the level of 
the nave floor. There is no altar rail. 
Behind the curving columns of the sanc- 
tuary is an interesting wooden egrill- 
work which provides warmth and tex- 
ture while admitting light. But above all 
this hangs a huge and impressive tap- 
estry of the Apocalypse by the acknowl- 
edged modern master of this medium, 
Jean Lurgat. This tapestry and the win- 
dows by Rouault are, in my opinion, the 
finest things in the church. With utter 
comprehension of the nature of his 
medium, Lurgat has succeeded in cap- 
turing both the terror and the grandeur 
of this most mysterious text of Saint 
John. At the left, on a red background, 
is the Tree of Life and Death; on the 
opposite, against a green background, is 
the Tree of Salvation — the genealogy 
of Christ. In the centre-panel, in flaming 
splendor, is the Woman clothed in the 
Sun, triumphant over the Great Beast 
with his seven heads and ten horns. And 
yet, in spite of the awesomeness of its 
subject and the skill and proportions of 
its execution, the tapestry never detracts 
from, but rather accentuates, the so- 
lemnity of the divine sacrifice which 
takes place each day upon the altar 
below. If a church is to fulfill its primary 
purpose as a place for offering the mass, 
it is evident that the sanctuary and the 
altar must command the first attention. 
When I first heard of Assy and saw the 
photographs of it which have appeared 
in many of our publications, I feared as 
did many others that all this effort 
would result in little more than a mu- 
seum of religious art. To place the work 
of so many artists of such individuality 
in juxtaposition seemed in theory to 
threaten the artistic unity and spiritual 
purpose of the edifice. Yet it is in the 
very quality of the works themselves 
that unity is established and maintained. 
Notre-Dame de Toute-Grace is not a 
museum ! 


OVER the small altar on the left side 
of the church there is placed a sketch, 
hardly more than that, of Saint Dom- 
inic by Henri Matisse. It is a line draw- 
ing in black on yellow tiles. The figure, 
devoid of features, is framed in a dec- 
orative pattern of grapes and leaves. In 
reproduction and apart from its setting 
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it is rather disconcerting in its simplicity. 
Yet in its place it fulfills its purpose ad- 
mirably. It suggests Saint Dominic 
without appropriating any of the atten- 
tion due to the main altar. Its boldness 
of expression is restrained by its happy 
poverty of means. On the altar itself is a 
tabernacle with a door in bronze from a 
design by Georges Braque. He uses the 
oft-repeated symbol of the Fish and yet 
manages to achieve a very original ex- 
pression. That he was able to make 
something new from a symbol as often 
used (and mis-used) as this one is a 
tribute to his artistry and Christian 
understanding. It is unfortunate that 
this tabernacle flouts all liturgical re- 
quirements, since it is nothing more 
than a niche in the wall and does not 
allow for the placing of that most neces- 
sary object, the crucifix. 

In the centre of the sanctuary, before 
the main altar, stands a large crucifix 
by Germaine Richier. It is abstract 
almost to the point of suggesting a 
“found object.” To me it is more 
strange than it is beautiful — certainly a 
questionable quality in religious art. 
It resembles bronze drippings on a 
stick. The long and narrow arms which 
are at once both the arms of the cross 
and of the Corpus are on a diagonal 
slant which is in direct conflict with the 
horizontals of the altar and the tapestry 
above it. The severity of the smooth 
altar stone and sanctuary is contra- 
dicted by the almost crude agitation of 
the bronze in its rendering. This cruci- 
fix, in my opinion, is the least fortunate 
object in the church. 

Over the altar on the right is a canvas 
in oils of Saint Francis de Sales by 
Pierre Bonnard. It is one of the finest 
and most subtle paintings by this artist 
I have ever seen. Unfortunately it is 
very poorly illuminated, but Father 
Couturier tells me that this will shortly 
be remedied. 

There are many stained glass win- 
dows of very modern design in the 
church, but surely the finest of these are 
the windows executed by Paul Bony 
from designs by Georges Rouault. All 
the intensity and strength which we have 
come to expect from this singular artist 
is here glowing with translucent color. 
Yet properly these windows are painted 
glass rather than “stained” glass, as it is 
conventionally understood. Actually they 
are a combination of the two. The 
legitimacy of such means has been 
questioned by purists. Undoubtedly 
here is a dangerous procedure and, in 
lesser hands, it could be disastrous. In 


no sense is this imitation stained glass. 
There is no deception, but rather a new 
technique — in this instance a successful 
one, by a true master. It is, quite hon- 
estly, painted glass. It makes full use of 
the leading to strengthen and accentu- 
ate the design, the clarity of which is 
completely preserved, a fact not to be 
observed in some of the windows by 
other artists. 

Perhaps the most effective of the 
Rouault windows is a superb ‘‘Seated 
Christ”? mocked and crowned with 
thorns. All the love and humility of a 
suffering Christ is pressed into the burn- 
ing glass. Only the consummate artistry 
of a man of Rouault’s stature could ac- 
complish a work as decorative and truly 
profound. Here at last the greatest re- 
ligious artist of our times has been em- 
ployed in the decoration of a church. 
These windows will remain a deep re- 
proach to the neglect of this spirit, who 
only in his advanced years was finally 
called upon to mingle his art with the 
public worship of his Church. 

Of the other windows, the best are 
those by Father Couturier himself; and 
even of these I prefer the small ones he 
designed for the crypt in the cathedral of 
Chartres. I found most of the windows 
to be somewhat confused and over- 
complicated in their design. Almost 
like a puzzle, it required patience to 
resolve them. The vibrancy of translu- 
cent light is not conducive to stability of 
design. While these windows may have 
made beautiful paintings on canvas, 
they failed when transferred to glass. 
Undoubtedly they are a refreshing 
change for the better over the tawdry 
commercial works with which we are 
all too familiar, but the vast potentiality 
of the medium for contemporary design 
was not very well realized. Perhaps it is 
unfair to criticize too much. Picasso 
(who, indeed, was approached for a 
work at Assy, but tactlessly, I am told, 
and hence is not represented) has wisely 
said that the original work of discovery 
is often ugly; its imitators can make it 
pretty. Assy is perhaps most significant 
for what can come of it. Not pretty imi- 
tation, certainly, but fresh inspiration. 

The baptistry is not yet finished. It 
will contain a font by the sculptor 
Jacques Lipchitz and décor by Marc 
Chagall, who has already produced 
moving etchings in illustration of the 
Old Testament of the Bible.* The 
fantasy of the art of Chagall, charged as 
it is with Jewish symbolism, flooded 
with color, fresh air, and pulsating 
space, will surely find interesting ex- 


pression in this sacrament of culmina- 
tion of the ancient law and the birth of 
Christ of the new. 

Such is Notre-Dame de Toute-Grace. 
No one, least of all Father Couturier, 
will claim that it is perfect. It is a begin- 
ning; a first step toward a promising 
future. That this was needed is proved 
by the world-wide interest it has evoked. 
It has the sympathy and support of our 
Holy Father. It has the gratitude of 
many priests, artists, and laymen to 
whom it has given encouragement and 
inspiration. The significance of Assy 
cannot be overestimated. It stands 
above all, as it should and must, a 
monument to the glory of God; but it 
also remains a testament to the courage 
and foresight of Abbé Devémy, who gave 
to Father Couturier and others the 
opportunity to bring it into being. 


Note by Father Couturter 


WITHOUT going into needless de- 
tail, I would like simply to state what 
Father Devémy, the architect Nova- 
rina, and I sought to accomplish with 
the church at Assy: to bring to an end, 
by means of a direct achievement, the 
absurd divorce which for the past cen- 
tury has separated the Church from 
living art. And, in doing this, to let no 
grass grow under our feet. To appeal to 
the greatest of independent artists, no 
matter what might be their personal 
convictions. 

The majority of these artists having 
until that moment been strangers to the 
life of the Church, we faced this prob- 
lem: what explicitly “religious” values 
could we expect from work born during 
a very first contact with Christian reali- 
ties? We faced a risk, but we deemed it 
best to accept it. All that we knew of 
those great spirits sufficed to assure us 
of the gravity and respect with which 
they would treat the sacred mysteries. 
And it is a joy to be able to say that, 
even in this, they exceeded our expecta- 
tions. The Spirit breathes where it wills. 

To meet genius half way, to accept 
the intuitions which it may bring to 
faith and which we may always hope to 
find in genius — when, by contrast, the 
passive mediocrity of those “lulled” by 
religion kills, together with any taste for 
adventure, the least hope for a miracle 
— in such abnormal times as those in 
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ing by Marc Chagall, frontispiece of May, 
1943, Lrrurcicat Arts. 
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which we live is probably the only reso- 
lution approaching wisdom it is im- 
portant for us to make. 

On their side, the artists will be able 
to bear witness that in the Church they 
found full liberty, and that no restric- 
tive censorship hampered their efforts. 
And this perhaps is the sort of testimony 
of which Catholics, in the conformism 
and intellectual regimentation of our 
times, will have some right to be 
proud. 


Editor’s Note. In a letter to the Editor 
dated July 13, 1949, which appeared in 
our November, 1949, issue, in answer to 
the questions: “How can Americans, 
interested in religious art, interpret the 
words of the Pope in his Mediator Dei 
encyclical?” and ‘‘How can we ascertain 


INCE the early days of the Society’s 
existence, the daily happenings in 
the office have, at times, been amusing, 
tragic, puzzling. Every year brought its 
crisis, but somehow, either through the 
encouragement of optimistic friends or 
the natural course of events, we have 
weathered each storm. Some of the 
storms in retrospect are really amusing, 
although they were serious enough at 
the time; for example, the fancy dinners 
at smart New York hotels from the pro- 
ceeds of which we hopefully expected 
enough funds to settle bothersome ac- 
counts, but when all accounts were set- 
tled (with the hotel!) we found that we 
were deeper in debt. Still, the long pull 
has been productive of results, and per- 
haps a day by day, or at least a week by 
week, account of these doings might 
have been of interest to our readers. The 
idea of a diary only occured to me early 
in 1950, at the time of the last annual 
meeting. 


April 12, 1950. Twentieth annual meet- 
ing of LAS went off well. The formula 
seems to be a weekday evening meeting, 
in March or early April. The attend- 
ance of about 275 was the best we ever 
had. The weekday makes it possible for 
the clergy to attend. 


April 27. Mr Christ-Janer, of Chicago, 
called about his plans for publication of 


his attitude toward the church at Assy?” 
Father Couturier remarked: 


(1) First of all, no more in France 
than in the United States need we ex- 
pect that the Pope will have real com- 
petence in questions relating to modern 
art; for that he would need to be a 
*‘specialist,” which he is not. And such 
is not his réle. The Holy Father can only 
proclaim general rules, on the moral or 
liturgical levels, concerning the arts; the 
same holding approximately true for the 
practice of mathematics, medicine, or 
surgery. 

(2) This being understood, it is the 
fact that the Pope sent his benediction 
and a sum of money for the Church at 
Assy and that, last year, when I saw the 
Holy Father, he again gave his blessing 
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a book on “modern” protestant church 
architecture in the United States. He 
has successfully managed a tie-up be- 
tween the University of Chicago Press 
and a wealthy amateur. That takes care 
of his financial problems. Some day 
LAS might be able to do likewise, and I 
am convinced that a well-planned trip 
in all parts of this country would yield 
material that would agreeably surprise 
many of us. A small portion of this ma- 
terial sees the light in the magazine, but 
there is much more that we do not find, 
and for various causes, the main one 
being lack of funds for travel, photog- 
raphy, etc. 


April 25. Mr Edward Rice called to tell 
me of plans for publication of a new 
Catholic pictorial magazine. This re- 
minded me of plans outlined about four 
or five years ago for a picture magazine 
along the lines of Life. These plans were 
very interesting, since they involved the 
possibility of my being engaged as art 
consultant. As usual it all depends on 
how the job would be done, but Mr 
Rice and his colleagues have had ex- 
perience with top-notch publications so 
that journalistic competence is not here 
in question. The real job would be to 
resist the tendency to go downward to 
meet the lowest common denominator, 
which is the bane of so many Catholic 
publications. This is a damnable tend- 


to the modern artists who were working 
there. But this he would equally have 
done for others. 

(3) The Church at Assy has been 
built in full agreement with episcopal 
authority (which is directly responsible 
for it) and the participation of non- 
Catholic artists did not occasion any 
objection. 

It is therefore altogether correct to 
say that the Church at Assy, where we 
have been very strict concerning the quality 
of the works of art, displays to the hilt, in 
full accord with Authority, a determined 
effort on our part for artistic liberalism. 
Thus we may assert that Assy and Vence 
(where Matisse is working on the deco- 
ration of a chapel) can serve as exam- 
ples (approved by the local ordinaries) 
for the interpretation of the encyclical. 


ency, all the more so because it is 
generally unnecessary. 


May 3. A funny question popped up in 
our information department! This cheer- 
ful questioner wants to know how to 
make a biretta. It seems a nun wants to 
make them for the Chinese missions and 
needs an authentic pattern. None of the 
office books yielded the data, and the 
suggestion was offered that a battered 
biretta be taken apart and then used as 
a pattern. My questioner said this has 
already been done but that the nun was 
still puzzled. So am I! 


May 9. Meeting of jury for the honor 
awards of the American Institute of 
Architects on religious architecture. 
Members of the jury: William Ward 
Watkin, A.I.A. (chairman); Ernest A. 
Grunsfeld, Jr., A.I.A.; Charles I. Bar- 
ber, A.I.A.; Thomas H. Locraft, A.LA.; 
and the writer. There were only twenty- 
two entries, and the average was not of 
high quality. Evidently the publicity 
from A.I.A. headquarters was not very 
effective. It might have been better to 
let the local chapters handle the situa- 
tion rather than concentrate everything 
in Washington. The net result was no 
award, and some of the architects in- 
volved were far from pleased. This was 
my first experience as a member of a 
jury, and I feel it will be my last. The 
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usual desire to have a jury representing 
all tendencies too often results in com- 
promise — our old friend “lowest com- 
mon denominator.” 


May 24. Father Douaire of Chicago, 
one of our directors, came to New York 
to talk over plans for the first interna- 
tional congress of Catholic artists, to be 
held in Rome, September 1 to 5. When 
matters of this kind are discussed, I am 
always surprised to find so many be- 
lieving that creative work (there’s an 
explosive word!) can be done within the 
framework of archaeology — derivative 
styles. But the opportunity afforded me 
to attend this congress is a great one, 
and, perhaps in 1960, the ideas ex- 
pressed by Father Douaire will be ac- 
cepted as commonplace. That is the 
tragedy of such discussions. The con- 
servatives are so often a decade behind 
the procession. 


June 3. Spent the day with Jean Labatut 
at Princeton. Labatut is architect in 
charge of advanced architectural studies 
at the graduate school of Princeton 
University. He showed me thesis draw- 
ings of 1950 and previous years, and all 
this certainly indicates a new approach 
to the study of architecture — quite dif- 
ferent from what I went through at 
Columbia in 1915-17. They really rea- 
son and think things out these days. One 
thesis was of particular interest to me; 
it dealt with the spirit of tradition evident 
in all ages, a spirit which was modern in 
each epoch. The laboratory is a very 
interesting place where models of build- 
ings can be constructed and studied 
from the point of view of orientation, 
light, color, etc. Labatut tells me that 
persons interested can get things done 
there, and this would seem to be an op- 
portunity for anyone wishing to arrange 
for an exhibition of models of new ideas 
in church planning. There would also 
be the opportunity to study polychromy 
on statues. 


June 5. Interesting conversation with 
Miss Susana C. Polac, of Lima, Peru. 
She and her brother-in-law, Adolfo 
Cristobal Winternitz (director of the 
Academia de Arte de Lima), teach art 
and are much interested in liturgical 
matters. Miss Polac’s chief interest is 
mosaics. Later I hope to receive photos 
and an outline of a text for possible 
publication in LA. 


June 12. André Blanc called to tell me 
about the bells produced by. Les Fils de 


G. Paccard, fondeurs, Annecy-le-Vieux, 
France. This is the firm that cast the 56 
or so replicas of the Liberty Bell, com- 
missioned by the US government for 
each of the states. Mr Blanc is trying to 
get things started in this country, and 
his job, at the moment, is to convince 
the powers that be in Annecy that ad- 
vertising is the first step. We shall see. 


June 14. Up to Stamford to meet Rev- 
ington Arthur, painter. A very genial 
fellow. He tells me he would be very 
much interested in doing church work, 
and I hope an opportunity presents 
itself. Reproductions of his work will 
appear in LA. 


June 15. Received the Papal medal, 
Benemerenti, from Cardinal Spellman, at 
his residence. Were present: Father La- 
Farge, Raphael Hume, Otto Spaeth, 
Joseph Shanley, L. Bancel LaFarge, 
Hugh Grant, and my sister Anna. All 
very informal. After the presentation, 
Shanley entertained us at a champagne 
party at the University Club. 


June 16. Called on Leopold Arnaud 
(dean of the School of Architecture at 
Columbia University and a corporate 
member of LAS). Saw some of the 
theses drawings for church plans. The 
boys are getting a better and more 
rounded training than we did in 1915. 
Later we may have a piece about all 
this in the magazine, with illustrations 
of theses from Columbia, Princeton, 
Yale, Harvard, Pratt, etc. 


June 19. Elsa Schmid brought me photos 
of her mosaic work. Some of her stations 
of the cross for a New Jersey church 
were reproduced in the first issue of LA. 
I would like to find another oppor- 
tunity for her; for example, the entire 
sanctuary wall of a small church. All 
we need is a sympathetic pastor and 
architect! 


June 21. Antonin Raymond showed me 
some very interesting lantern slides, in 
color, of the concrete church in the 
Philippines. The decorations, by Adé de 
Bethune, Mrs Raymond, and Alfonso 
Ossorio, ought to be interesting. When 
the time comes I hope to publish this 
material. Too bad we cannot usually 
afford color work in LA! 


June 24. Off to Warrenville, Connecti- 
cut, with Joe and Charlotte Ascherl, in 
their new car, to see Saint Philip’s 
Church. Father Sullivan received us 


very cordially and we stayed overnight. 
This is the church I first saw in 1937, 
with Stuart Cheney, when Father Dunn 
was there. At the time I needed photos, 
but — no funds. The whole affair lay 
dormant for years in the office files until 
about six months ago when friends re- 
discovered the church and told me about 
it. This trip was the result, as it seemed 
LA could finally do something about it. 
Father Sullivan will have photos taken 
and will write the article. This ought to 
appear in the magazine in the not too 
distant future. 


June 30. Just received a letter from a 
subscriber, Father Aloysius S. Horn of 
Fremont, Ohio. He gave a course on 
sacred art for the seminarians of the 
Buffalo Diocese at the Diocesan House 
of Studies, at Bemus Point, New York. 
This will be repeated during July and 
August. Father Horn writes: “Three or 
four of the more talented and more in- 
terested boys will be selected and, after 
ordination, will be allowed to further 
their studies, and Buffalo will be among 
the first of the American sees to have a 
group of priests trained along specific 
artistic lines.”’ This will bear watching! 


July 3. A young Dutch artist called at 
the office, Mr René van Seumeren. 
Very interesting and cultivated person. 
He was told to call by Father William 
J. Read, S.J., of Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts — via Father 
Lynch, S.J., editor of Thought. Van 
Seumeren left photos of his religious 
work. He is that ideal combination of a 
staunch Catholic and excellent artist, 
and he “‘knows the score.” He cannot 
work.in the US since he only has a visi- 
tor’s six month permit, but I hope he 
can do something before he returns to 
Utrecht. His work will appear in LA. 


July 27. Several weeks ago Dom Gregory 
Borgstedt, O.S.B., of Portsmouth Priory 
told me that two young men would call 
on me, re stained glass. They came this 
morning — Jerome Minot and Rowan 
Lecompte. Lecompte is a stained glass 
artist, a very young man but with a lot 
of good ideas. Showed me colored 
sketches and kodachromes of his work. 
Unless I am much mistaken, Lecompte 
is the type of man the craft needs badly 
these days. He plans to work in New 
York for the time being, and I hope to 
see him again. More power to him! 


July 27. Just heard the news from Father 
Quentin Schaut, of Saint Vincent’s 
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Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, that 


~ René van Seumeren will carve a crucifix 


for the crypt of the archabbey church. 


Fine. 


August 8. Father McDonough phoned 
from Morrisville to say that Vermont Life 
wanted to run an illustrated article on 
the Stowe church. This job is really 
making its own merry way! 


August 8. Mr Jean-Marie Eude, former 
art editor for Flair and now art con- 
sultant, has a plan to work up ten pages 
for the December Flair featuring the 
work of religious artists in Japan, China, 
Indo-China, Belgian Congo, on the 
Nativity. I hope he can make his ideas 
materialize. 


August 8. Miss Sheila Kenedy, of the 
Architectural Forum, called for lunch, with 
Father Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, of 
Tuticorin, South India. Trained in 
Rome and evidently knows France well. 
He has great plans for building a model 
village in South India — church, school, 
offices for Catholic action, rural life, 
medical care, publications, etc. Antonin 
Raymond will be his architect. Father 
Nayagam will return to India in De- 
cember and will then prepare an illus- 
trated article for LA. The problem in 
India, re religious art, is much what it 
was in China and Japan before Arch- 
bishop Celso Costantini changed the 
trend from “superimposed Western 
thinking” to an understanding of the 
native mind. Father Nayagam will 
stress that point in his text. 


August 11. Dr Aloys Giergen called at 
the office this morning. A friend at 
NCWC. headquarters in Washington 
suggested he call. He is much interested 
in liturgical art of a ‘““modern” nature, 
and we were soon in agreement about 
liturgy, tradition, art. He promised to 
write a “Letter from Germany” giving 
his impressions of what he has seen in 
the United States and also his ideas of 
European tendencies. Also will send me 
names of the revived German liturgical 
and art publications. This may be the 
connection I have been hoping for in 
Germany. 


August 13. Browsing in my library, look- 
ing up information that might be of 
value while I am in Europe, I came 
across Sigrid Undset’s Men, Women, and 


Places. On pagé 169 I read: “Leo 


Weismantel himself describes his book 


Maria as the story of the earthly pil- 


grimage of the Holy Virgin, God’s 
mother, as seen in the visions of pious 
women, notably Katharina Emmerich. 
I must confess that the book left me 
completely cold. It reminded me of the 
worst specimens I had seen of the Beuron 
school of religious painting — the fres- 
coes of the lower church at Monte 
Cassino, for example — with their rem- 
iniscences of the styles of bygone ages, 
lifeless figures in pretentious composi- 
tions, and an endless elaboration of 
decorative detail in costumes and back- 
ground, which no doubt is all intended 
to give the paintings a kind of liturgical 
aspect, but results in a repellent arid- 
ity.” I don’t know whether Sigrid Und- 
set had any convictions concerning the 
art of to-day, but I share her ideas on 
Beuron. I visited the Monte Cassino 
crypt in 1938, and my very first intro- 
duction to the art of that school was in 
Saint Anselm’s Church in New York 
City. 


August 14. One of the Paccard sons ar- 


rived from France by plane and came 


immediately to the office with Mr André 
Blanc. Young Paccard is one of those 
Frenchmen full of life and with a deep 
interest in his work, who periodically 
bring France back to her feet. His com- 
ments on bells, carillons were very il- 
luminating, since he kept the conversa- 
tion on the theoretical level and did not 
attempt a sales talk. Of course his firm 
would like to sell bells in the US, but 
they are shy about advertising. Later we 
may be able to work up a good illus- 
trated article on bells and carillons. 


August 21. Met Miss Iris Conlay, at the 
Aahley Gallery, London. She had ar- 
ranged a meeting at the gallery with 
seven or eight artists, and this will save 
time as Otto and I will only remain here 
for four days. 


August 22. At the Ashley Gallery — met 
Paul Harris, Anthony Foster, Mr and 
Mrs Marcus, Eric Newton, Father 
Houser, Dunstan Pruden — all known 
to most readers of LA. The work of Paul 
Harris and Lily Marcus has already 
been illustrated in the magazine, and I 
plan to illustrate some of Pruden’s 
crucifixes as soon as I have good photo- 
graphs — also his chalices. It seems a 


shame that these artists are so seldom > 


called upon to work for the Church; 
they have the same difficulties as we 
experience here, but they at least have 
the Gallery (28 Ashley Place — opposite 
Westminster Cathedral). Later in the 


day some of us adjourned to the studio 
of Roy de Maistre. John Rothenstein, 
director of the Tate Gallery, and Father 
d’Arcy, S.J., were there. Iris Conlay 
had told me that de Maistre was an im- 
portant painter and she was right. He 
has a vigorous style, excellent color, a 
sense of design. His work will also ap- 
pear in LA. Later had a long talk with 
Eric Newton. He will think over the 
possibility of gathering photos of old 
and new religious work which we could 
illustrate without any identifying labels 
and let everyone pick which ts which. 
This could demolish the tendency to 
consider names and labels rather than 
the quality of the work itself. It might 
result in a very instructive and illumi- 
nating quiz — a humbling experience. 


August 23. Went out with Otto Spaeth 
to visit Henry Moore at Much Hadham. 
He’s a very genial man, comfortable as 
an old shoe! His place in the country, 
about thirty miles from London, is 
charming — the combination home, 
garden, and studio that many artists 
long for. To see Moore in his studio and 
to hear him talk is to understand and 
appreciate his sculpture. Not all of it 
appeals to me, but the arrangement of 
form and mass in his work produces 
great beauty. He is an “‘outdoor sculp- 
ture” man, and most of his work must 
be seen from all angles. 


August 25. Flew over from London and 
now settled in my old hangout, Hotel de 
Londres, rue Bonaparte. I have the 
same room as in 1920, 1925, 1938, and 
the only difference is that there are more 
spots on the carpet. This section of 
Paris has not changed much, and I 
recognized most of the bookshops, 
photo shops, cafés, etc. The Deux 
Magots, of immortal fame, is the same, 
and next door’s Café de Flore is filled, 
each evening, with eager existentialists. 


August 26. Saw the Matisse show at the 
Maison de la Pensée, rue de l’Elysée. 
The model of the Vence chapel was a 
bit disappointing, but it may be sufh- 
cient for Matisse’s purposes. I don’t 
know what will come out of my pro- 
posed visit to Assy, but I wonder 
whether the fame of these two chapels, 
based primarily on the work of cele- 


’ brated artists, doesn’t put the emphasis 


in the wrong place. The plan of the 
chapel at Vence, the location of the 
altar and the contour of altar steps, the 
stations of the cross, seem to indicate 
that the artist comes first and the purpose 
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which justifies the building of the chapel 
comes second. A reversal of values, it 
seems to me. Later data may clarify this 
whole business. 


August 27. Met the sculptor, Lambert- 
Rucki, and his daughter and made ar- 
rangements for photos. He certainly has 
a very interesting and individual style. 
More later. 


August 29. Called on Father Couturier. 
Always the same, full of vim and vigor. 
He showed me sections of the windows 
being made in Paul Bony’s studio 
(from cartoons by Matisse) for the 
Vence chapel. 

Some day I hope to have enough 
documentation for a presentation in the 
magazine. 


URKINESS has been much in 
evidence where writing on archi- 
tecture is concerned. To paraphrase 
T. S. Eliot, after the “‘tea and cakes”’ of 
loose verbiage on this subject, refuge is 
to be had in mimicking his seeress of 
Bloomsbury, of echoing her cry “That 
is not it at all. That is not what I meant, 
at all.”’ Could this be otherwise? I think 
not, for buildings are not made of words. 
In their highest architectural form, they 
are compounded of the elements of in- 
terior space and some type of building 
construction. Style results from expres- 
sive utilization of these factors. The 
validity of form depends on its integra- 
tion with them. Words present this idea; 
they cannot demonstrate it. 

The cry for many years, moreover, 
has been for a “modern architecture,” 
and if I have, in desperate moments of 
trying to convey my idea, used such a 
combination of words, I now publicly 
state my contrition. That thing which 
abounds and which is known as archi- 
tectural modernism has more the char- 
acter of a disease than of a style. This 
unhappy character does not arise be- 
cause the advertising, stylistic manner 
departs from historic precedents. Such 
a departure was inevitable and could 
not be prevented. 

It is the character of architectural 


August 31. Left Paris by plane and 
landed in Rome after a wonderful four 
and a half hours’ flight, with a short 
stop-over at Nice. After settling down 
at the Grand Hotel we had dinner at 
Alfredo’s (the Alfredo, Piazza de Trans- 
tevere) with two American friends of 
Otto’s. They have been in Rome for 
many years and run a travel agency and 
general information bureau. After a fine 
meal, they took us around Rome in 
two small Italian cars for several hours’ 
ride, which was one of the most amusing 
experiences I have ever enjoyed; through 
narrow streets, in and out of piazzas, 
over bridges, up to Saint Peter’s, back 
to the Forum, etc.; all at breakneck 
speed — or so it seemed to me. 


August 31. Called on Mr Ghislanzoni, of 


This Modernism 
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modernism that is in serious question, 
because of its lack of architectural con- 
tent, its consequent superficiality, and 
its emphasis on display. The influence of 
commercial buildings determines this, 
and the forms of such architectural 
treatment relate to pernicious, exclama- 
tory types of advertising. The clichés of 
architectural modernism have their 
parallel in those usual to invalid types 
of advertising. Not that advertising is 
intrinsically invalid, for it fulfills a posi- 
tive need and is even capable of beauty 
in expression. This is seen in the work 
of Knut Loenberg Holm and Lladislav 
Suttner in this field. It is out of the 
limitations of this avenue of communi- 
cation, however, that they determine 
advertising forms. In observance of valid 
limitations lies the basis of the differ- 
ence between reality and charlantry. 
This is true of all means of artistic ex- 
pression. 

Unfortunately, the mark of the char- 
latan is on our architectural modernism, 
or, at least, on much of it. It is both 
overeffective and empty of content. Ef- 
fectiveness is an architectural vice and 
not a virtue as many of us seem to think. 
We are led into it by a feeling of the 
need for shouting louder than our neigh- 
bors, of out-displaying the huge electric 
signs which bedizen the environment. 


the organization committee of the first 
International Congress of Catholic Art- 
ists, at number one Via Della Concilia- 
zone, the new avenue leading to Saint 
Peter’s square. He was busy as a bee. 


September 1. General meeting at the 
Chancellery Palace. Much confusion 
and some unforeseen changes in the 
programme. As a matter of fact, the 
programme was generally ignored. I 
insisted that I read my paper at a gen- 
eral meeting rather than at a committee 
meeting. It turned out that it did not 
make much difference. At the suggestion 
of Mr Ghislanzoni and Father Grossi I 
read my piece in French. 

(This brings us up to the meetings of 

the Congress described in the November, 

1950, issue.) 


In contrast, great architecture is both 
earthy and intrinsically humble. And, 
as Mies van der Rohe has said, humility 
should be the quality of the true archi- 
tect. Humility, however, does not mean 
mere tractable opportunism, which is 
the equipment of those camp followers, 
the large firms of architectural pro- 
moters. These exploiters of the talent 
of others, and their opportunistic de- 
signs, are basic to architectural decay. 
Commercial architectural modernism is 
their creation. 

When one accepts the idea of the 
intrinsic humbleness of true architec- 
ture, it can be perceived why no build- 
ing of great size (and these abound in 
this country) is of architectural conse- 
quence. Taking New York City as an 
example, because it is the largest and 
most deplorable instance of building 
giantism, what do we find? Nothing 
more than spiritual emptiness served up 
with bombastic pretentiousness. It is a 
veritable graveyard of architecture with 
an almost literal resemblance to such a 
place. The usual jumble of badly con- 
ceived tombstones is simply projected 
into immensity, in our major city. 

With the advent of architectural mod- 
ernism, our spiritual poverty emerges, 
stripped of the adventitious make- 
believe which partially concealed it in 


NOTRE-DAME DE TOUTE-GRACE 
ASSY (HAUTE-SAVOIE) 


Begun in 1937 by the Abbé Devémy, chaplain of the sanatorium of Sancellemoz, 
on of Father M. A. Couturier, O.P. The architect 


Notre-Dame de Toute-Grace, Plateau d’Assy (Haute-Savoie) France. 
d the Léger mosaic of the facade were executed under the directi 


at Assy. The interior decoration an 
50, by the Bishop of Annecy. The present pastor is Father A. Ceppi, O.P. 


was Maurice Novarina. The church was consecrated, August 4, 19 


Photos Courtesy A. Ceppi, O.P.; M. A, Couturter, O. P.; 
Richard James Douaire. Color reproduction courtesy Life. 


"The focal point of the mosaic im- 
mediately above the main entrance 
is a medallion head of the Virgin 
encircled by rays... in_ brilliant 
reds, blues, and yellows.” 


See article by Father Richard 
Douaire on page 28 


“The great pillars of the facade 
support almost nothing. While they 
have some decorative effect, they 
are an injustice to the mosaic and 
unnecessary support of the roof.” 


Cross section 


lIluminated mosaic 
by Fernand Léger 


The impressiveness of Mass celebrated 
“versus populum.” 


Boy 
‘ “...a large crucifix by Germaine 
p es Be Ges: : Richier...more strange than it is 
: : = ~ beautiful, certainly a questionable 
¥ : ' oie a ~, : cos quality in religious art. It resembles 


bronze drippings on a stick.” 
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(Below) “The main altar consists of a 
large stone table or mensa upon a 
block of polished but unadorned stone 
of the same quality.” 
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(Above, left) “...a huge and impres- 
sive tapestry of the Apocalypse by the 
acknowledged master of this medium, 
Jean Lurgat.” 


,. Saint Dominic, by Henri Matisse. 
It is a line drawing in black on yellow 
tiles. In reproduction and apart from 
its setting it is rather disconcerting in 
its simplicity. Yet, in its place, it fulfills 
its purpose admirably.” 


ont 


tw. 


7 & a : "<a tabernacle with a door in 
bronze by Georges Braque. He uses 
the oft-repeated symbol of the fish 
and yet manages to achieve a very 
original expression.” It is unfortunate 
that this tabernacle is nothing more 
than a niche in the wall, 


Saint Peter, by Paul Bony 


Angel Raphael, by Father Couturier 
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Seated Christ, by Georges Rouvault 


of Assisi, by Paul Bercot 
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King David, by Jean Bazaine 


Saint Teresa of Lisieux and the eight beatitudes. Terra cotta 
statues executed by Henri Navarre for the church of Saint 
Teresa at Montargis, near Orleans, France. Robert Boitel, 
architect. (See frontispiece.) 


Sketch of facade showing location 
of this group of statues. Because of 
a lack of funds, the church is not yet 
completed, nor are these statues yet 
in place. 


The church seats four hundred and fifty persons and is directly accessible from 
the street and the school lobby entrance. In later years it is planned that 
this building will be converted into an auditorium and gymnasium, and a 
new church, a rectory, and convent will form the complete parish group. 


PRIESTS 
SACRISTY 


Photos L. D. Jones 


First floor plan. The choir loft is above the boys’ sacristy 


SAINT ANN’S CHURCH 
AND SCHOOL 


Mission Kansas 


The Reverend Patrick J. Fitzgerald, pastor 


Kivett and Myers, architects, Kansas City, Missouri 


This is the first unit of a group of buildings planned to meet the religious and 
educational needs of a suburban community outside Kansas City, Missouri. 
The first unit consists of a church, school, and cafeteria, arranged on two levels 
to fit the sloping site of the ten-acre site. In"order to take advantage of this 
slope, the architects have planned these facilities on two levels, providing an 
entrance to the church at street level and an entrance to the school from a lower 
level. 


The simplicity of the sanctuary indicates the possibility of judicious mural painting. The two statues 
aT 


are “relics” of past “indiscretions.” 


The initial plan comprises five classrooms, three of which are temporary pending construction this 
spring of a permanent, six-classroom addition. Space vacated by these temporary classrooms will 
enlarge the cafeteria and social hall to its permanent size. This social hall will then open onto a 
terrace where outdoor functions can take place. The building, of red brick and cream stone with 
white wood trim, is fifty-two feet wide and one hundred and seventy-two feet long. Total cost was 
$175,000.00, exclusive of ground cost; this includes grading, landscaping and a seventy-five car 


parking lot (72 cents per cubic foot). 
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Photo courtesy Service photographique, Province de Québec 


PROCESSION IN OLD QUEBEC 
BY JEAN-PAUL LEMIEUX 
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older buildings. So we find in the UN 
‘building a more capably designed ex- 
ample of this spiritual and architectural 
negativism, the quality of a mirror. In 
it Manhattan, and manhattanism, may 
see the sterility of their commercialism 
and the poverty of their ideas. Even its 
location serves this end. Granting le 
Corbussier’s talent and sensitivity, his 
connection with this project can scarcely 
do less than make him aware that herein 
is the expression of a dread reality, the 


sterility of the commercial concept as a 
dominant element in life. One can only 
hope it is not symbolic of the character 
of the organization it houses. 

In this building, and in those ap- 
palling high buildings that are rising 
threateningly in Manhattan, there is 
effort to reveal the reality of commercial 
buildings. Yet the removal of the rags 
and tags of inept architectures has only 
revealed a horrifying skeleton and there 
is not lacking the grin of diabolism. 


The dominance of the commercial 
aspect in American life (I do not mean 
its presence) is vitiating the current effort 
to form a true, vital architecture. That, 
and the erroneous idea that a modern 
architecture is the end in view. To follow 
this last idea means one is confusing 
purpose and result, for the purpose 
should be a true architecture. Moder- 
nity then is an inescapable adjunct. It 
cannot be the objective without de- 
structive results. 


Saint Thomas and the Liturgy 


T IS not often that Saint Thomas 
Aquinas is associated with the 
liturgy. And yet there are many who 
believe that it is from the liturgical 
standpoint that he may be more fully 
understood, more perfectly appreciated, 
even as philosopher and theologian. No 
doubt they have in mind particularly 
what happened to Saint Thomas as he 
was saying mass in Naples on the feast 
of Saint Nicholas in 1273. That was the 
day when he experienced the marvelous 
rapture which caused him to lay down 
his pen and later to say that “all I have 


written appears to be as so much rubble, 


compared with what I have seen and 
has been revealed to me.” From then 
on he was caught up almost entirely in 
contemplation. He lived in another 
world, which even his pen failed to cap- 
ture, or at least which he could not 
leave for his writing-desk. When his 
faithful Reginald implored him to con- 
tinue his work — he was then engaged 
in writing his tract on penance — he re- 
plied, “Non possum.” This is one reason 
why many like to think of him not 
merely as the prince of theologians and 
the master of scholastic philosophy, but 
as the simple friar in ecstasy during the 
liturgical drama of Calvary. 

Indeed, the altar was the ladder 
which Saint Thomas used to reach those 
heights revealed in his Summa Theo- 
logica. The altar was his unfailing source 
of inspiration and knowledge, through 
which he entered into the unseen world, 
there to talk with its inhabitants and 
behold what is veiled_from ordinary 
mortals. 

It was the custom of Saint Thomas to 
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go directly from the altar to his writing- 
desk. Here he would put down the 
truths which had been made clear to 
him in ecstasy. Our Lady and the saints 
came to him at other times. But it was 
in the mass — the most perfect liturgical 
act of the Church — that he came more 
fully to appreciate one of the most 
fundamental of Christian truths, namely 
that the primary source of instruction 
and sanctification is the liturgy. It was 
in the mass that he saw the liturgy for 
what it is: Christ’s prayer and ours. It 
was here that he recognized the liturgy 
as something particularly sacred because 
it is God’s word and not man’s alone, 
something done in union with Christ 
Himself, since it is done in union with 
His Church, His mystical body on earth. 

Thus did Thomas pass on to others, in 
his writings, the treasures which came to 
him especially through the divine 
sacrifice. 

But not only did he communicate to 
others what he had learned in the mass, 
but he also contributed to the liturgy. 
Perhaps nothing more sublime ever 
came from his pen than his office for 
Corpus Christi. When asked by Pope 
Urban iv to prepare the office of this 
new feast, he must have considered this 
task a splendid opportunity to help men 
see the loveliness of Christ, the loveli- 
ness of his Christ, for Jesus was the one 
great love of the Angelical. It was in the 
world of Christ that he habitually lived. 
Now he could immortalize a feast which 
would show Christ as mediator, giving 
in the host, His body, both God to man 
and man to God, not once but countless 
times since Calvary. 


It is a never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence to stand before the crucifix in the 
Church of Saint Dominic, in Orvieto, 
from which Christ’s voice spoke approv- 
ingly to Thomas of the office which he 
had just finished. Thomas had chosen 
lovingly from the psalms and from the 
ordinances of the old law types and 
figures of the new; he had written hymns 
— the Lauda Sion, the Verbum Supernum, 
the Sacra Solemnis, and others — which — 
would become the household words of 
praise of countless sanctuaries; and he 
had put the jewel of our Lady, her 
Magnificat, into the exquisite setting of 
his O Sacrum Convivium — the sacred 
banquet where man’s soul is filled with 
grace and his body receives the pledge 
of immortality: 


O Sacrum Convivium! 

In quo Christus sumitur 

Recolitur memoria passionis ejus 

Mens impletur gratia 

Et futurae gloriae nobis pignus datur. 
Alleluja, alleluja! 


This is the antiphon which caused Saint 
Bonaventure, so tradition has it, to dis- 
card what he had written, also at the 
request of Pope Urban, for the feast of 
Corpus Christi. 

Perhaps there is no hymn in the 
Church in which one may find a more 
striking combination of majesty and 
tenderness than in his Lauda Sion. The 
first two verses are the trumpet call to 
Sion to rise and praise its King, for 
sufficient praise can never be given Him: 


Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem 
Lauda ducem et pastorem 

In hymnis et canticis. 
Quantum potes, tantum aude: 
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Quia major omni laude, 
Nec laudare sufficis. 


The last two verses are to the Shepherd 
from His sheep, unsurpassed in appeal- 
ing tenderness: 


Bone pastor, panis vere, 
Jesu, nostri miserere: 
Tu nos pasce, nos tuere: 
Tu nos bona fac videre 
In terra viventium. 
Tu, qui cuncta scis et vales; 
Qui nos pascis hic mortales; 
Tuos ibi commensales, 
Coheredes et sodales 
Fac sanctorum civium. Amen, Alleluja! 


But great as was his Corpus Christi 
office, his Sunday sermons, and even 
his Summa Theologica, greater still was 
the final liturgical act of his life. Lying 
on his deathbed in the Monastery of 
Fossa Nuova, where Providence had led 
him as he journeyed to the Second Coun- 
cil of Lyons, where he had been com- 


manded to appear by Pope Gregory x, 
Thomas asked that the holy viaticum 
be given him. For over a month he had 
been bedridden, ministered to lovingly 
by the Benedictine monks with whom he 
had found his last earthly resting-place. 
A star was seen to stand over the mon- 
astery these days. Meanwhile he calmly 
awaited his release, and when he saw 
it approach, he asked that the body of 
his Lord be brought to him. He had 
confessed to Reginald — he whose con- 
fessor declared that from his birth until 
his death his soul had never once been 
sullied. The blessed sacrament was then 
brought in, the abbot carrying in solemn 
procession the ciborium. Raising him- 
self on his bed, Thomas asked that he be 
helped to the floor so that kneeling he 
could adore his beloved One. Then it 
was that he made his great act of faith: 


I receive Thee, price of my soul’s redemp- 


tion, for love of Whom I have studied, I have 
watched, I have labored! Thee have I preached, 
Thee have I taught, against Thee never have 
I breathed a word. . . . Thou, O Christ, art 
the King of Glory! Thou art the everlasting 
Son of the Father. 


Then his senses were anointed, in that 
tremendous liturgical act of the Church 
when men’s poor bodies are signed for 
the last time before they begin to dis- 
integrate, and the Church prays that 
their souls may be received into Para- 
dise. Thomas heard all this. When it 
ended, he said his last Amen. His exile 
was over. It was an early morning in 
March — the seventh, to be exact — in 
the year twelve hundred and seventy- 
four. 

And thus passed to glory one of the 
greatest of the saints. But his life can 
never be completely known or under- 
stood unless it is also considered in rela- 
tion to the liturgy. 


“The Ritual Is an Unfinished Book’? 


NE OF the initial blessings of the 

liturgical movement, as listed by 
Pope Pius xn in the Encyclical on Chris- 
tian Worship, is that now “the prayers 
of the liturgy are more devoutly appre- 
ciated.” In fact one might measure the 
progress of the movement by its suc- 
cessive unlocking by translations of the 
treasures formerly hidden in the Latin 
of the Missal, the Breviary, the Ritual, 
and the Pontifical. It is not yet fifty 
years since the programme started, and 
in that interval every literate layman in 
the world has been in some measure 
initiated into the secrets of the Missal by 
floods of translations flowing without 
stop, leaflet missals, monthly missals, 
seasonal missals, Sunday missals, com- 
plete bilingual missals for every taste 
and price. Not nearly so conspicuous, to 
be sure, but still surprisingly impressive 
has been the gradual removal of the 
Latin as a barrier preventing the lay- 
man from looking into that big black 
book the priest uses in praying the 
Divine Office. At first there were tiny 
extracts, compline alone, or prime only, 
or abbreviated day hours in one form 
or other. But the lay breviaries, too, 
marched right on to complete four- 
volume sets: the current Benziger cata- 
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logue, for instance, advertises its Roman 
Breviary in English with the same mat- 
ter-of-factness as its clerical Brevarium 
Romanum. The unlocking of the Pontifi- 
cal proceeds much more slowly, as there 
are whole sections of that book hardly 
ever used. Whatever sections do touch 
current living, such as the consecration 
of the bishop, the various stages of ordi- 
nation, the consecration (or the bless- 
ing) of a church — these are steadily 
stepping into English booklet form for 
greater ease in lay participation in the 
relevant rites. Here the Newman Book- 
shop does fine service. 

But it is rather with the rapidity with 
which the priest’s Ritual is now emerg- 
ing from the realm of shadowy, far- 
away Latin things that we would speak 
in these paragraphs. For there has now 
appeared a second volume of the prom- 
ised three-volume edition of the entire 
Ritual in full Latin text, and, on the 
opposite page, full English translation, 
the work of Reverend Philip T. Weller 
of the LaCrosse Diocese.! 

When a former volume of this work 
came on the market a couple of years 
ago, it was given a warm welcome in the 
whole English-speaking world. Priests 
appreciated most of all that they could 


now, before or after imparting the bless- 
ings in Latin, read to the laity the full, 
rich, and often moving message the 
ancient formulae enshrine. Choirs ad- 
mired the page-by-page provision of 
full musical settings. Altar-boys fondled 
the leatherette binding and admired the 
black and red letter-press. 

The present volume, Part One, has 
all these former excellencies, plus one 
more outstanding feature. Each sacra- 
ment, in turn, is here adorned by Father 
Weller with an introductory essay of 
singularly high calibre. The Weller 
Ritual, when completed by Part Two, 
will provide handy “implementation” 
of what Cardinal Suhard said in his 
final great pastoral of 1949. The quota- 
tion would seem long, if every word did 
not count: 


When the bishop exhorts the new priest to 
bless, he refers to a function frequently men- 
tioned in the Old and New Testaments. This 
blessing, that is, those words and gestures which 
implore God’s favor on some one or something, 


1 The Roman Ritual in English and Latin with 
Rubrics and Planechant Notation. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1950. Volume I. Sacraments & Proces- 
sions. By P. T. Weller. xvii + 607 pp., $8.75 to 
$9.75. Volume III. The Blessings. 1947. xiii + 
498 pp. 
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is reserved, from the institution of the priest- 
hood, exclusively to the priests of the Old and 


- then of the New Covenant. 


The reason is given in the Pontifical: only 
their consecrated hands can give a blessing. 

The Church has defended this power against 
two sets of adversaries: against those who, with 
Pelagius, claim that nature is essentially good 
and therefore does not need to be blessed, and, 
conversely, against the negations of the refor- 
mation which claim that nature is essentially 
corrupt, not fit for consecration. 

What the Church teaches must be held to 
more than ever to-day when it is of great value 
and importance. 

And that is why the Ritual, that is, the offi- 
cial compilation of sacramental rites and bene- 
diction, takes on such significance. The priest 
has a power over and a duty with regard to 
temporal things because he alone is “the man 
of the Ritual.” He has to place them under the 
control of the Holy Ghost who makes the earth 
fruitful. 

In the Church his is the task of reconciling 
all created things with God; not overnight, or 
without a struggle, but progressively, starting 
with the smallest things. One has only to open 
that wonderful book, the Ritual, to see that 
this is so. Nowhere else does the Church mani- 
fest more clearly her maternal care and concern 
for the passing companions of our earthly jour- 
ney. The liturgy neglects nothing. It blesses 
houses, bread, eggs, fruit. It thinks of fountains, 
ships, stables, fields, sick animals. It does not 
forget bees, wax, tools. It sanctifies water, light, 
fire, incense. There is nothing it does not en- 
counter with sympathy, even tenderness. It is 
surprised at none of the most recent discoveries: 
machines, railways, automobiles, airplanes, 
telegraphs, seismographs, and even television. 
It encompasses everything for man’s good use 
and as related to his eternal destiny for which, 
as stressed in the liturgy, these mysterious ele- 
ments serve as symbols. 

Like the Church, the priest will disown noth- 
ing in the temporal order. He who is called 
the man who rejects the world, which he does 
in a certain way, is also the man who accepts 
and welcomes it. He is accused of withdrawing, 


and yet he is the minister of universal integration. 


Thanks to him, “everything which God hath 
created . . . is good and nothing need be re- 
jected if it is brought under the action of grace, 
for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer.” 

One of the most impressive features of the 
Ritual is that it is an unfinished book: an open 
book waiting for additional pages, as when 
discoveries of the mind, hand, tools, and re- 
leased energy will add new things to those 
which the hands of the priest are already bless- 
ing gece 

The lamented French Cardinal was 
clearly thinking of the fashioning of new 
forms of blessing in future editions of the 
Ritual. But there is another sense in 
which the Ritual is now an unfinished 
book: with papal permission, in one 
country and another, it is now begin- 
OS a eee ee 


2, Suhard, Priests Among Men. Printed in 
translation, Integrity, March-April, 1950; 63, 64. 
8 Christian Worship: Encyclical Letter of Pope 
Pius xu, ‘Mediator Dei,” translated by 
Canon G. D. Smith. London: Catholic Truth 


Society, 1949, 32- 


ning to cut away from the Latin, in 
whole or in part, in performing its rites. 

In the very passage of Christian Wor- 
ship (November 20, 1947) where Pius 
xu deplored the unauthorized departure 
from Latin, he clearly stated: ‘“Ad- 
mittedly the adoption of the vernacular 
in quite a number of functions may 
prove of great benefit to the faithful.” * 
Tangible evidence of the papal mind is 
afforded by the new Retuale Parvum 
Gallicae Linguae, promulgated by a letter 
to Cardinal Suhard himself, November 
28, 1947. Its guiding rubric is very 
simple: where the French stands side by 
side with the Latin, French may be used 
instead of Latin; where the French is set 
below the Latin, the Latin must be read, 
but the French, in whole or in part, may 
be added at option. For baptism, ex- 
treme unction, marriage (in providing 
that a lector read the nuptial blessing 
in French while the celebrant reads it 
in Latin), for funerals, and for a few 
blessings, this little French-Latin Ritual 
goes beyond permissions for the similar 
use of the English in this country at the 
present time. 

Still more surprising, from accounts, 
is the new Rituale Germaniae. The Ger- 
man bishops drew up this ritual, which, 
save for the form of the sacraments, is 
almost entirely in German from cover 
to cover. This was sent to Rome, and 
after a long, searching scrutiny, ap- 
proved for use on publication. Publica- 
tion is still in progress. The present 
writer has talked to two men who have 
seen the page proofs of the forthcoming 
work: both feel it will mark a new phase 
in the liturgical apostolate in the Ger- 
man-speaking lands — and elsewhere. 

If the English-speaking world is thus, 
for the time, left somewhat behind, still 
there are important developments in 
progress. Thus, the English Liturgy 
Society presented a formal petition to 
the hierarchy of Great Britain in 1948 
that the prelates ask for Roman appro- 
bation of the use of the Ritual in the 
vernacular. The bishops, in turn, asked 
the society to prepare and present a 
proposed version of the Ritual. This 
work is still in progress. 

Thus it could well be that, when the 
Weller Ritual shall have been completed 
by the publication of Part Two, the 
present march of events may bring 
papal endorsement for imparting most 
of the book’s blessings in the language 
of the recipient, of the layman making 
the request that God’s special blessing 
be attached to his home, or car, or tele- 
vision set. 


Recent Publications 


THE BREAKING OF BREAD. A Short 
History of the Mass by John Coventry, SF. 
and Fohn Gillick, S.J. London and New 
York. Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 

It is an interesting and rewarding ex- 
perience to examine the product of 
competent craftsmen, in this instance 
Father Coventry the writer and Father 
Gillick the photographer. Anyone con- 
versant with the prolific literature on the 
central act of Christian worship will 
immediately appreciate the job it is to 
set down in so small a volume an analy- 
sis of the growth of the mass, explaining 
the present structure and studying each 
prayer in the ordinary. The reader can 
review the entire development of all the 
ceremonies, the prayers, the chants, the 
respective roles of the ministers and the 
historical setting of the mass in a short 
spell of attentive reading and can as- 
similate little details that will enrich 
attendance at the holy sacrifice. 

The sequence of the book builds up 
to an interesting combination of text and 
illustration. Every prayer of the ordi- 
nary is analyzed for its inner meaning 
and every significant action of the cel- 
ebrant is dramatically portrayed in a 
most remarkable set of photographs. It 
is here that Father Gillick proves him- 
self a masterful as well as artistic pho- 
tographer. In effect, the pictures bring 
one to the side of the celebrant to wit- 
ness every action of moment in the 
canon and communion of the mass. 
As Father Gillick himself says: “I 
planned them to try to illustrate what 
most people never see or know: just 
what the priest is doing, especially when 
the congregation only sees his back.” 
Happily, this book completes that pur- 
pose and points up the phrase “drama 
of the mass” to a richer and fuller 
meaning. 

JosepH P, AscHERL 


MEDIAEVAL ART, 312 to 1350. By 
W. R. Lethaby. Revised by D. Talbot Rice. 
New York: Philosophical Library. $7.50. 
Lethaby’s book, published in 1904 
under the title, Mediaeval Art from the 
Peace of the Church to the Eve of the Renais- 
sance, 312-1350, has remained ever since 
a standard introduction to this rich 
period in the history of religious art. 
Yet many changes in point of view have 
cast new light on the culmination of the 
romanesque and gothic styles — ex- 
cavations in Europe and in the Near 
East, new scholarly research, largely in 
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the field of byzantine architecture as it 
relates to the romanesque of Italy, 
Spain, and France. 

Ideally fitted to bring these view- 
points into focus is Professor David 
Talbot Rice of the University of Edin- 
burgh, an authority on byzantine art in 
particular, who has traveled extensively 
in the Near East, been lecturer at the 
Courtauld Institute in London, and 
frequently written on the subject of 
architecture. 

Confronted with the truly challenging 
problem of revising a book whose equal 
in English seems not to have existed for 
nearly half a century, Mr Rice as editor 
has tactfully incorporated the new mate- 
rial either in the form of footnotes 
(when it is a matter of divergent opin- 
ion) or as skilful insertions in the heart 
of the text. In the preface he declares 
that “any wide sweeping changes, 
though they might have made it more 
clear, might also have detracted from 
the freshness, originality, and enthusi- 
asm which were so characteristic of 
Lethaby, and which constituted no 
small part of the book’s merit.” 

As did the original author, so Talbot 
Rice devotes the greater part of the 
book to the discussion of church archi- 
tecture, treating only incidentally of 
sculpture, painting, and stained glass, 
subjects which have, as a matter of fact, 
been extensively explored since 1904. 
The pages on sculpture are not nearly 
so interesting as the sections exclusively 
dedicated to architecture, inasmuch as 
they deal rather with the subject-matter 
of portals and altarpieces than with 
their style. “French Masons” is, how- 
ever, an illuminating chapter, which 
resurrects from anonymity many of the 
master builders. 

The format of the volume has been 
changed and the half-tone plates and 
drawings considerably increased in num- 
ber. Many are photographs of buildings 
rarely represented in so general a work, 
e.g., the Abbey at Lorsch, or the Castle 
of Krak des Chevaliers in Syria. One 
still regrets that none is in color and 
that there is a divergence in the quality 
of the reproductions. 

The editors and the publishers are to 
be congratulated on their wisdom and 
patience in revising so stimulating a 
text. 

AuicE M. MacInnis, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


ART MAKING FROM MEXICO TO 
CHINA. By Jean Charlot. New York: 
Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 


The controversy which centered 
around Rivera’s ill-fated mural in 
Rockefeller Center focused the attention 
of the public on the work of Mexican 
painters, but since the debate dealt 
largely with ideological considerations, 
few had an opportunity to learn much 
of the painters of murals below the 
border on the basis of their art. Jean 
Charlot shared in this renaissance of 
Mexican art in the early 1920’s. His 
critical comments on the work of such 
stalwarts as Rivera, Orozco, Siqueiros 
explain a good deal about the complexi- 
ties in the lives of these artists. Other 
names, surely unknown to many readers 
of this magazine, crop up in these es- 
says; for example, José Guadalupe 
Posada, whose prints were as well 
known to the people of Mexico as are 
the cartoons in the New Yorker to us, 
but with the difference that Posada’s 
work is of a more serious quality and 
not merely the froth on the surface of 
the moment. There is a short essay on 
Eric Gill which may not delight some of 
Gill’s admirers, and yet it places the 
work of this artist in proper perspective 
and is a warning to the host of little 
“sillites,” whose copies are a sad water- 
ing down of the master’s talent. Of 
particular interest to us are Charlot’s 
thoughts on “Catholic Art, Its Quanda- 
ries.” It is tempting to quote at length 
from this essay, but the last sentence 
will be sufficient at the moment: “Be- 
fore serving the Catholic flock or its 
pastor, the artist must give obeisance to 
God: he must not break the rules of 
sound esthetics under penalty of ceasing 
to be a good man.” That would seem 
to take care of everyone: flock, pastor, 
and artist! 

From the art of the Mayans to the 
Chinese ink paintings of Tseng Yu-Ho 
and the renaissance of art in Haiti, 
Charlot really gives us a rounded view 
of an art too little known. The black and 
white illustrations are a joy. 

M. L. 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVES OF 
WORKS OF ART. Unesco. Paris: Dunod, 
g2 rue Bonaparte. 1,800 francs. 

If you have been looking for photo- 
graphs of works of art in the galleries of 
the world and could not even find out 
where to write for them, here is the book 
for you. From Afghanistan to Yugo- 
slavia, Unesco gives you the data, in 
French and English: the city, the mu- 
seum or other source of definite informa- 
tion, the number of photos available, 


the dimensions of the prints, reproduc- 
tion rights, etc. From Albany to Hawaii, 
there are two-hundred and sixty-one 
sources in the United States. 

In publishing this catalogue, Unesco 
remarks that it has two main objects in 
view: “on the one hand, to draw up as 
complete a list as possible of the photo- 
graphic collections of works of art at 
present existing in the various countries; 
on the other hand, to permit this docu- 
mentation to be put to better use and, 
in particular, to draw attention to the 
gaps in it.” At any rate, here we have a 
very efficient first step in the right direc- 
tion. Our thanks to the indefatigable 


researchers of Unesco. 
M. L. 


PASCAL’S PENSEES. Newly translated 
and arranged, and presented in a bilingual 
edition by Dr H. F. Stewart. New York: 
Pantheon. $5.00. 

The Pensées or “thoughts” of Blaise 
Pascal, the son of a wealthy French 
lawyer, may be considered by some a 
fragmentary collection of his scribblings. 
But to-day the author, who died at the 
age of thirty-nine, having received the 
last sacraments in a transport of joy, is 
considered one of the most lucid intel- 
lects to which France has given birth. 

The book ranks with the Imitation of 
Christ and the Life of the Great Saint 
Theresa. It is considered one of the 
“sreat books” in the literature of the 
world. It was written by a scientist who 
applied the logic, level-headedness, and 
lucidity required of science to the field 
of religion. It was written by one who, 
for a time at least, was a man of the 
world, and with the arguments which 
have the greatest appeal, an immense 
asset in winning enduring popularity. 

The style of the book is unexcelled in 
expository literature —it is typically 
French: clear, concise, and logical. The 
whole of the book challenges the intel- 
lect of whosoever peruses it, however 
idly or even scornfully. Every line of the 
Pensées is illumined by the dual fire of 
an irrefutable logic and a burning love 
of God. The translator, Dr H. F. Stew- 
art, is a noted authority on the works 
of Pascal, and his translation is fresh and 
clear. 

This collection of “thoughts,” des- 
tined for the conversion of the unbe- 
liever, will prove to be a help to anyone 
who wishes to champion the faith. 

The Reverend LEo C. STERCK, 
Saint Ambrose College, 
Davenport, 

Iowa 
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THE SEED AND THE GLORY. By 
Mary Ellen Evans. New York: McMullen 
Books, Inc. $3.00. 

_ Asense of history is useful if we are to 
understand the problems which face us 
to-day, and the history of the Church in 
the United States is one of the facets of 
that sense of history. The lives of our 
famous prelates are known to many, 
but there are a few ‘‘characters’? who 
are not so well known, and one of them 
is Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, O.P. 
In 1830 this energetic Dominican friar 
was busy in what was then the Michigan 
Territory, and for thirty-four years he 
brought solace to a vast and ever- 
growing land. Father Mazzuchelli la- 
bored at a time when places like Prairie 
du Chien seemed to the absolute end of 
the earth; when the cities we now take 
for granted — Dubuque, Green Bay, 
Galena, Madison; Iowa City, Saint 
Louis — were small settlements, and 
when life was truly rugged. In this book 
we meet those early laborers in the 
American hierarchy, Fenwick, Loras, 
Rosati, Cretin. Our Dominican friar 
built churches from his own plans and 
with stones which he carried. 

Miss Evans tells this fascinating story 
in novel form and, in this manner, she 
brings to life the career of an eager, im- 
patient, fascinating missionary of those 
early, and yet so near, years in the 
history of the Church in this country. 

M. L. 


THE COLONIAL CRAFTSMAN. By 
Carl Bridenbaugh. New York: New York 
University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. $4.25. 

The period of transition between the 
early guilds and the modern trade 
unions saw many experiments in social 
and economic adjustment. Among the 
most interesting were our own colonial 
efforts. 

Mr Bridenbaugh is Director of the 
Institute of Early American History and 
Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
member of the editorial boards of the 
William and Mary Quarterly and other 
historical magazines. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the times, and sets forth 
the life and customs of its artisans, not 
- go much as a discussion of the style and 
characteristics of their work, but as an 
examination of their position as citizens 
of the new world and participants in its 
development. 

He traces their struggles for adjust- 
ment through the rural and urban north 
and south. He analyzes local conditions 
and evaluates the significance of such 


factors as slave labor, indentured serv- 
ice, the apprentice system, and competi- 
tion from the mother country. The 
term, craft work, is taken in its broadest 
application, to include the making of 
all things useful in daily life requiring 
special training and knowledge. This 
covers a wide field from carpentry and 
shoemaking to silversmithing and watch- 
making; and even those painters who 
limit their work to the application of 
paint on canvas and paper. 

Many of these trades involved the use 
of tools or machines, but always on a 
small scale and largely as a family 
group, with one master and perhaps a 
journeyman or two, training sons and 
apprentices. As a general thing, this ar- 
rangement engendered pride and in- 
tegrity in craftsmanship, but as the 
author points out, it did not entirely 
eliminate poor workmanship and shoddy 
material. Craftsmen were only human, 
and black sheep were to be found among 
them as in any other group. 

On the other hand, we can proudly 
recall that the crafts numbered among 
their ranks celebrated citizens and lead- 
ers such as Paul Revere, Benjamin 
Franklin, Jonathan Gostelowe and 
Charles Willson Peale, who contributed 
so much, not only to the dignity and 
advancement of our crafts, but to our 
final independence and democratic way 
of life. 

The book is well illustrated with 
seventeen contemporary engravings of 
craftsmen working at their trades. 

ORIN E. SKINNER, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


PETER SCHOEFFER OF GERNS- 
HEIM AND MAINZ. By Dr Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt. Rochester: the Printing 
House of Leo Hart. $5.00. 

Hundreds of books, pamphlets, and 
articles have been written about the 
early printers in which the rdle of Peter 
Schoeffer of Gernsheim, the younger 
assistant of Gutenberg, has been dis- 
cussed. Anyone having read anything of 
the invention of printing is familiar with 
his name. Nevertheless, there exists only 
one brief pamphlet which devotes itself 
exclusively to Peter Schoeffer. It is the 
text of a lecture by Professor Aloys 
Ruppel, delivered at Gernsheim in 1936 
on the one hundredth anniversary of 
the erection of the Schoeffer monument. 
Dr Lehmann-Haupt makes a real con- 
tribution to the history of printing in 
reconstructing the life story of this early 
printer, publisher, and bookseller. 

In the little town of Gernsheim on the 


west bank of the Rhine, below the city 
of Mainz, Peter Schoeffer spent his 
youth. He attended the university at 
Mainz and later that at Paris, working 
his way through by copying manuscripts. 
He became acquainted with the uni- 
versity stationers who were responsible 
for the manuscript textbooks, and as a 
student he came to know the function- 
aries of the university, which served him 
well later in life. As a university scribe, 
he mastered the finest writing style of 
his time. Up until 1870, the university 
library at Strassburg preserved a manu- 
script written in Paris by “Peter de 
Gernsheim, alias de Moguntiae [Mainz].” 
When he returned to Mainz, he worked 
as an apprentice to Johannes Guten- 
berg, from whom he learned the craft of 
punch-cutting and type designing. About 
this time, Gutenberg started the pro- 
duction of the famous forty-two line 
Bible. 

Schoeffer’s friendship with Johannes 
Fust, later his father-in-law, was fortui- 
tous. Shortly after Peter’s return to 
Mainz, Fust became involved in the 
famous law suit with Gutenberg, and it 
was not long after that books began to 
appear with a colophon mentioning the 
names of Johannes Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer. After the death of his father- 
in-law, Peter assumed full command, 
and with his competent training and 
craftsmanship he soon became the fore- 
most printer in Europe. 

Peter Schoeffer was a serious student, 
a shrewd businessman, and a deeply 
religious person. He knew what books 
were most in demand, so he started to 
work on the Psalter. The existing list of 
his books shows to what extent he 
catered to the university trade. In the 
order of importance, his production 
schedule reads: Canon of the Mass, 
Theology, Canon Law, Roman Law, 
Exegesis, liturgical music, and a mis- 
cellany of lesser works. He may well be 
referred to as the first “liturgical printer.” 
However, Schoeffer was not only a 
printer and type designer; he was at the 
same time a very successful bookseller. 
The broadsides which he printed for the 
Archbishop of Mainz, for the potentates 
of his country, and for the Pope (i.e. 
Pope Pius u’s Bull against the Turks) 
earned for him the recognition of being 
the first newsprinter. The mediaeval 
broadside has long been established as 
the forerunner of our modern news- 
papers. 

Peter Schoeffer organized the book 
trade. His workshop in Mainz was not 
far from Frankfurt, the great market 
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centre where an annual merchants’ fair 
was held. Schoeffer arranged for a 
booth at the fair and shipped his collec- 
tion of books by boat up the Rhine. He 
met other salesmen and printers, and 
before many years Frankfurt became 
the book centre of Europe. 

One interesting detail of printing pro- 
duction is found in Schoeffer’s method 
of printing three colors simultaneously: 
red initials, blue decoration, and black 
text. The initials and decorations were 
cut in such a way that they could be 
lifted from the text and inked separately. 
They were then dropped back into 
place and printed. Later, under pressure 
of rush jobs, this had to be abandoned in 
favor of putting in the initials by hand, 
the typical manuscript process. It was 
left to competitors to experiment with 
initials and decorative detail and text 
all in one color. 

This brief summary of the work of 
Peter Schoeffer indicates his singular 
importance in the history of printing. 
The author tells this story with a facile 
pen and affords the interested reader a 
fascinating experience. The text is copi- 
ously and well annotated. All the notes, 
references, and historical data are ap- 
pended to the end of each chapter, 
keeping the text intact. A final chapter 
is devoted to a listing of nearly all the 
books and broadsides printed by Peter 
Schoeffer from 1457 to 1502. The au- 
thor is particularly. grateful for the dis- 
covery in 1947 of a bibliography found 
in the heart of devastated Berlin. Repro- 
ductions of Schoeffer’s alphabet show 
his liturgical letter, Durandus (the first 
small text letter), and his recognized 
masterpiece used in the 1462 Bible. His 
German text alphabet is very similar to 
what is in use to-day. An appendix of 
nineteen plates represents a cross section 
of the books Peter Schoeffer produced 
and gives testimony to his fame as type 
designer, printer, and publisher. 

JoserH P. ASCHERL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE MOSAICS OF NORMAN SICILY. 
By Otto Demus. New York: Philosophical 
Library. $18.50. 

Otto Demus, author of Byzantine 
Mosaic Decoration, has brought to com- 
pletion his detailed and comprehensive 
study of the great mosaics of the middle 
ages executed in Sicily by the Normans 
in the twelfth century. The 120 clear 
and beautiful plates of the mosaics of 
the four principal monuments of this 
art, to which one turns with well re- 
warded anticipation in this new pub- 


lication, are no more revealing of the 
superlative work found here than is the 
lucid text of Otto Demus which precedes 
them in a handsomely designed book. 

This is a meticulously notated, schol- 
arly work resulting from a near decade 
of exhaustive study of the little known 
ancient mosaics of Cefalt, Palatina, 
Martorana, and the slightly later, and 
famed, Monreale Cathedral which con- 
tains the largest extant ensemble of 
mosaic decoration in Italy — the 68,000- 
foot expanse from the socle to the roof, 
the culmination of mosaic art in and 
near Palermo, Sicily. But such is Dr 
Demus’s long-existing interest in these 
ancient forms and in the history and 
politics of the day which caused them 
to be built and in the practices among 
artists of that day, that he turns his 
hard-won facts and analyses, born of 
most patient and discerning observa- 
tion, into so interesting tale and into 
conclusions so justifiably drawn that the 
500 pages of text and notes become a 
pleasurable and exciting narrative to 
others than the mediaevalists for whom 
the work is, of course, a necessary library 
addition. 

For these, he establishes a longer life 
for the byzantine period than has been 
acknowledged by art historians. The 
extension is due to William m having 
coaxed back the byzantine sources of 
iconography into the church decoration 
of Norman Sicily, begun under King 
Roger in 1131 at Cefald. There had 
been a short Sicilian interlude under 
William 1, in which workmen trained by 
the original Greek masters took a turn 
with Greek ornament, overlaying its 
forms with Saracenic taste and ad- 
mitting Western interpretation, as in 
the monastic church of Martorana in 
Palermo, which was dedicated to the 
Virgin in 1143-1151. The culmination 
of mediaeval proclivity for vast mosaic 
decoration was the Monreale Cathedral 
executed, according to Dr Demus’s esti- 
mate, during the lifetime of William 1 
in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
His arguments will be of real interest to 
the historian. 

For the artist, or the student of art, 
the author adds much to the image of 
the times and the background of art by 
conjuring up a live and working crew 
of mosaicists whose individual address 
to their work assignments can be traced 
from one end of an aisle decoration to 
the other, and back again on the facing 
wall. The author attests that the hand 
of the master designer can be clearly 
seen, working within the frame of ec- 


clesiastically planned and stylistically 
formalized schemes of decoration. Mon- 
reale, he sees as a “consistent whole,” 
adhering strictly to such hierarchical 
formulas as are represented, for instance, 
in the order of the saints according to 
the Gregorian list of the canon of the 
mass, and in other theologian-directed 
precepts. 

In view of the emphasis on anonymity 
among the “workmen,” which most 
studies of mediaeval art claim that there 
was, it is gratifying to have this veil 
withdrawn from the superb artisanship 
which accounted for some of the finest 
existing church art, and a re-enactment 
attempted of the working procedure of 
the artists of that far distant day. This 
sensitive critic discerns a masterly plan 
behind the scheme of narration on 
which the church decoration was built. 
He reports that backgrounds of facing 
panels are balanced across the one hun- 
dred and thirty-one-foot expanse of the 
late Norman church of Monreale; he 
speaks of single and opposing groups, or 
regard for architectural setting, and of 
echoed colors. The author brings for- 
ward evidence that the whole scheme 
was the work of one artist, and not an 
accretion of single works done in fits and 
starts by anonymous craftsmen. He 
testifies that undoubtedly there was an 
artist-designer, who would be called the 
pictor imaginarius, and a draughtsman 
who drew on walls, whom he calls the 
pictor parientarius. And he sees this one 
drawing sometimes so freely (as he 
looked less frequently at his well- 
memorized book of prototypes and 
models, leaving less rigid patterns as the 
work proceeded) that expressive varia- 
tions began to appear in the work of 
the musearii, or technicians, who were 
the ‘‘multitudes of mosaicists’” needed 
for so large an undertaking, and were 
the third classification forming the hier- 
archy of mosaic workshops as far back 
as Diocletian. 

Dr Demus gives the reader of this 
history a point of sympathetic contact 
with the ancient fathers of Christian 
church art when he speaks of the ‘‘mod- 
ern adaptations” of formulas of iconog- 
raphy established by the leading masters 
of the generation before, during this 
period of intensive art production. 

Between style analysis, record search- 
ing, interpretation of significant in- 
scriptions (such as one with a future 
tense verb), and the discovery of a like- 
ness of Thomas of Canterbury in the 
apse of Monreale (the first known 
mosaic portrait of the saint), disputed 
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- dates are established, and the length of 
time of execution of the greatest of the 
Norman Sicilian cathedral decorations 
considerably shortened. After a thor- 
ough style analysis which establishes 
certain points of iconography as _ be- 
longing to Monreale and its particular 
_ surrounding conditions and influences, 
the author then states in summation 
that this style ended with the Teutonic 
invasion and the fall of the Hauteville 
dynasty. Subsequent Sicilian and South 
Italian mosaics therefore have little or 
no connection with the decorative mas- 
‘terpieces of the Norman period, which 
also have none with the world beyond 
Italy, the contact being but scant. Any 
later influences in European mosaics 
ascribed to Monreale are thought by 
Dr Demus to be chargeable to the com- 
mon sources of Byzantine art, and the 
possible importation of certain illumi- 
nated manuscripts from Sicily through 
royal family affiliations with convent 
life. 

Pictorially and argumentatively, this 
is a splendid record of an artistically 
important past. 

MaupeE Kemper RILEY, 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL WALL 
PAINTING — The Thirteenth Century. 
E. W. Tristram and Monica Bardswell. 
London: The Oxford Press. $90. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 

The culmination of a great many 
years of study and documentation by the 
mediaevalist E. W. Tristram comes to us 

in the form of an Oxford Press publica- 
tion of great size and thoroughness, 
comprising a weighty text about five 
inches thick, and a second thinner vol- 
ume containing 275 plates. Most of the 
plates are drawings by the author, made 
at first hand, of the paintings and orna- 
ment in the churches, abbeys, and pal- 
aces of England which can be dated 
- thirteenth century. 

The drawings, of which some are in 
color, were executed over a span of 
thirty years, and the text results from in- 
formation collected before the late war 
and put into this form with the assist- 
ance of Monica Bardswell, who co- 
authors the treatise. Again, the Pilgrim 
Trust has financed this undertaking as 
it did the authors’ 1944 volume of like 
character, which dealt with twelfth cen- 
tury English wall paintings. The present 
one observes meticulously the terminal 
date of 1300, promising a ‘“‘next volume”’ 
on the fourteenth century. 


Of the vestiges which remain of thir- 
teenth century painting, singularly few 
are almost perfectly preserved. And the 
best of these are the paintings of West- 
minster and the Chichester Roundel, 
which form color frontispieces. Fortu- 
nately for England and for those inter- 
ested in this documentation, no further 
ravages were perpetrated upon the major 
examples which had been discovered and 
delineated by the author before the bomb- 
ings of the late war began. An extension 
of existence for these early religious and 
chivalric paintings is accomplished 
through 200 drawings of major works, 
which the author has traced and ren- 
dered back to life, and ornaments and 
lesser works numbering over one hun- 
dred, which form a supplement section 
in the volume of plates. 

With the publication of his first vol- 
ume on twelfth century painting in Eng- 
land, Tristram drew fire from critics on 
the question of: how presumptuous may 
a documentor of ancient matter be? The 
criticism persists, with the appearance 
of this new work, as does the author, and 
his sponsor, the Pilgrim Trust. Many of 
the drawings are interpretations of what 
the original painting might have been. 
Small evidence, almost invisible, be- 
comes a fully restored illustration, as in 
the earlier volume. 

While the question is well raised, the 
criticism should not, in our opinion, ex- 
tend into a belief that the notations were 
better illustrated with photographs. 
Where good photography was possible, 
the Oxford Press has supplied it in 
handsome plates. But the truth of the 
matter seems inescapable: that in the 
first place the large proportion of ex- 
amples pertinent to the author’s findings 
are very seriously mutilated, decayed, 
or faded; many lie beyond the scope of 
the camera by their very position in the 
structure in which they are found. And 
in the second place, if it be conceded 
that the object of the entire undertaking 
was to present evidence of an outstand- 
ing thirteenth century English school of 
painting, this purpose is fulfilled in the 
plan of presentation, from the factual 
and conjectural text, to the book of 
plates in which is brought forth confirm- 
ing evidence impossible of discovery to- 
day through independent effort. 

These remains of mediaeval art are 
everywhere, and nowhere. One needs 
must recognize them, on coming upon 
them; and to accomplish the latter act, 
must literally leave no stone unturned, 
including re-cemented tombs and false 
walls; and must search archives and 


royal accounts of 700 years of age. Only 
the most knowing can tell which are 
twelfth, which thirteenth, and which 
fourteenth century works, once encoun- 
ter is accomplished, in the scattered 
areas where lie the traces of England’s 
proud past. 

Referring again to the presentation of 
the material, author and _ publisher 
would seem to have designed it to in- 
terest not only scholars, but residents of 
the areas in which the material is situ- 
ated. The catalogue notation is given 
alphabetically by place names, such as: 
‘Abbey Dore (near Hereford) Hereford, 
St. Mary” and “Yelden (near Higham 
Ferrers) Beds., St. Mary,” and describes 
the historic spots nearby, and gives plate 
number. The iconography lists subjects 
treated in the paintings, referring to 
places where these paintings exist, or are 
known to have existed. Again we must 
defend Tristram for making plates of 
works ‘“‘known to have existed” — on 
the basis of justifiable liberty where 
thoroughness is desired. We feel sure 
that many will be happy to have Eng- 
land’s walls brought conveniently to 
their reading table — both the already 
faded, and that which will fade before an- 
other such documentation is attempted. 
Tristram detects overlay, and differen-: 
tiates between restoration and super- 
imposition, and has done a tremendous 
job in the service of England. Certain 
limewashed walls, when explored, re- 
vealed deliberately planned oblitera- 
tion, as in the case of the sixteenth 
century determination to remove all 
pictorial reference to Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury from England’s walls, and 
a like wave of whitewashing which took 
place in 1240. It seems that the lime 
acted actually as a preservative, and to- 
day the uncovered passages are among 
the most perfectly whole paintings of 
the period under consideration. So it is 
with the fashion of painting sculptures, 
which in later days was considered in- 
artistic and was abandoned in practice: 
these sculptures might not have sur- 
vived the English climate and later 
industrial grime but for the preservative 
action of the paint. 

Tristram traces three great monastic 
houses, all reputed to be of royal founda- 
tion. They are: Westminster, Saint 
Albans, and Winchester. Because the 
past is dim at that level, the author 
avows a hesitancy to analyze differences 
in style between schools. The mark of 
thirteenth century church decoration in 
England is slight ornament, with linear 
treatment on a cream colored ground. 
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The limited color range, which pro- 
duced a variety of tints and gave to the 
walls a warm harmony and beauty of 
color, was composed of yellow ochre and 
red ochre, vegetable black and lime 
white, used alone or in combination. 
Secular painting, of which little remains, 
is referred to as of gay subject as well as 
coloration: “azure, golde, cinople, and 
grene.”” 

The thirteenth century was the time 
of transformation from romanesque to 
gothic ornamentation. The acanthus 
gave way to the foliated scroll; abstrac- 
tion, to utter realism — even to blue 
hyacinths and harebells in profusion in 
the vaulting of the Chapel of Guardian 
Angels at Winchester, of which there are 
many plates. While no comparisons are 
drawn between English and other Eu- 
ropean schools of painting of the period, 
influences are traced. One of the most 
interesting is the established traffic with 
Iceland through visits to the court of 
Norway’s Haakon Haakonsson by Henry 
ut and his foremost painter and_his- 
torian, Matthew Paris, who may have 
adopted the current Icelandic recipe for 
sizing and tempera painting. At least 
the superb work on wood panel in West- 
minster known as the Westminster 
Retable seems to have followed this 
recipe, which is given in the text in com- 
parison with the tempera painting rec- 
ipes of fifteenth century Cenino Cenini, 
so familiar to students of painting to- 
day. A strong French influence was felt 
in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and into the fourteenth. 

While twelfth century painting was 
monastic or ecclesiastical in inspiration, 
thirteenth century paintings are of pop- 
ular nature, single, naive, and vividly 
expressive, rapidly executed by inde- 
pendent lay workers. Tristram reports 
that they have a temporary look with an 
immediate (instructive) purpose, rather 
than being a part of a building-wide dec- 
orative or commemorative scheme, as 
formerly. The placement of subject was 
not strict, or even consistent. The twelfth 
century dealt with the Old Testament 
thoroughly, subject by subject; the thir- 
teenth with the New Testament, Gen- 
esis being the only reference to the Old 
except as types and anti-types. The Last 
Judgement changed within the century 
from the Apocalypse to the Saint Mat- 
thew gospel. Perhaps the mediaeval pre- 
occupation with scenes and incidents of 
Ghrist’s life on earth (the favorite thir- 
teenth century subject) is the result of 
the Crusades. 

Mr Tristram does not go into the 


working habits of the mediaeval artists 
as thoroughly as Otto Demus does in his 
book on the Mosaics of Norman Sicily. 
But he states that there were itinerant 
painters who reached as far as Wales 
and Scotland; that painters shared the 
task within a building with sculptor and 
glass worker in the thirteenth century; 
and that there is documentary evidence 
(and an_ occasional trace) of great 
schemes of exterior painting on cathe- 
drals. As to artists of that day, they were 
well paid. Accounts show that an artist 
often had several contracted sources of 
income, and that socially he stood with 
the politically and diplomatically im- 
portant personages of the day. 

Be warned that the physical weight of 
these volumes is extraordinary and plan 
accordingly, when ordering your copy. 

Maupe Kemper RILEY, 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Correspondence 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTS 
Dear Sir: 

During my summer holiday in Europe 
it was my privilege to visit the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Saint Louis du Tem- 
ple, at Meudon, near Paris. This 
community is presided over by a lady 
abbess. It dates back to 1815 when it 
was founded by a princess of the House 
of Bourbon. For many years the abbey 
was situated in the rue Monsieur, Paris, 
and became a famous centre for strict 
liturgical observance. In 1938 it was 
necessary for the community to leave 
their former home and move to the 
Meudon section of Paris where they are 
presently situated. Here, too, a mon- 
astic life is lived in great dignity and 
simplicity. The sacred chant is beauti- 
fully executed and the exquisite ap- 
pointments of the chapel are, for a large 
part, the handiwork of members of the 
community. 

During the years there has always 
been a close tie between the religious 
within the monastery and a group of 
the laity who are imbued with the 
spirit which prompts the existence of 
a Benedictine contemplative commu- 
nity. From time to time, extremely 
valuable gifts were made to the mon- 
astery, in the form of sacred vessels — 
monstrance, chalices, etc. To-day the 
community is faced with the necessity 
of moving once more and erecting a new 
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building in the country. This is a very 
difficult undertaking with things as they 
are to-day, and it has therefore been de- 
termined to sell some of these treasures 
owned by the monastery, provided, of 
course, they continue in the service for 
which they were designed. Anyone in- 
terested in procuring exquisitely de- 
signed and beautifully wrought articles 
of a type unlikely to be produced in our 
time would do well to communicate with 
the Lady Abbess for further informa- 
tion. The same community is also well 
equipped to execute vestments and altar 
linen. It was my good fortune to see 
some of their work, and it is safe to say 
that each article is not only well de- 
signed but is carried out with the most 
minute care and sympathetic under- 
standing. 

If for no other reason than the re- 
freshing experience of taking a brief 
glimpse of the monastic way of life, a 
trip to the Benedictines at Meudon is to 
be highly recommended. 

Yours truly, 
J. SANFORD SHANLEY 


Mount Angel Abbey 

Saint Benedict, Oregon 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

After sixty years of singing with the 
angelic spirits, the monks of this Bene- 
dictine monastery are seeking, as well, 
the visible support and companionship 
of angels: carved angels, painted angels, 
engraved angels. . . . We are asking 
for the gift of any quality representation 
of the subject, in any permanent me- 
dium, from any period, from any 
country. 

Our purpose is twofold. We want to 
found an “angel” collection and art 
archives — first, to surround ourselves 
with many and varied portraits of these 
celestial beings for our own edification; 
second, to focus the attention of visitors 
and other friends on these compara- 
tively neglected citizens of heaven. 

Indeed, in time and in all humility, 
we hope that this project — which 
seems a “natural” for us — will con- 
tribute something to modern man’s 
knowledge of the angels. In which case 
we shall make our findings available by 
protected reproductions and publica- 
tions, giving full credits. 

Surely, every reader of LiTuRGICAL 
Arts has a favorite and lonely angel 
seeking good company in our custody. 

Kindly address all correspondence to 

Yours truly, 
Brother W1Lu1AM JusTEMA, O.S.B. 
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Six of the statues of the Apostles enriching 
the columns of the new bronze baldachino 
made by Rambusch for the Commissariat 
of the Holy Land, Washington, D. C. The 
Rev. Paschal Kinsel, O. F. M., Commissary; 
Rev. Brother Cajetan Baumann, O. F. M., 
Architect; Gleb Derujinsky, Sculptor. 


40 W. 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


VESTMENTS 


ALTAR LINENS 


A member of the community is a 
competent artist and solicits com- 


missions for Stations of the Cross 


Address al! communications to the Lady Abbess 


ABBAYE SAINT LOUIS DU TEMPLE 


Meudon (S & O) France 


(formerly known as the Benedictines de la Rue Monsieur, Paris) 


1951 CALENDAR 


The Sheil School offers again a liturgical 
calendar designed by Ann H. Grill, well- 
known Chicago artist. 


The calendar {seven inches by nine inches} 
comes in its own envelope, ready for mail- 
ing. Illustrations for each month represent 
holy days and major feasts. 


Single copy One dollar 


6 to 25 copies 75 cents each 


Over 25 copies 60 cents each 


ORDER DIRECTLY FROM 


ST. BENET LIBRARY 
31 East Congress Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


HARDY STUODIO S$ 
76 Country Club Drive 
Providence 5, Rhode Island 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Complete sets of Liturgical Arts are now rather 


rare. A friend offers the following for sale. 


Volumes one to sixteen, bound in red library 
buckram: two volumes bound in one. Name of 
magazine, numbers of volumes, and the years of 
publication stamped in gold on the back of each 


binding. 


Volumes seventeen and eighteen (including 


part Il of volume seventeen, number four) are 


available unbound. All in perfect condition. 


Price—75 cents per copy plus cost of binding. 


° Please communicate directly with: 
The Reverend Bernard A. Timpe 
Saint Benedict's Rectory 


Doniphan, Missouri. 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 


BRONZE WORK 


Hardy Studios, 76 Country Club Drive, Providence 5, Rhode 
Island. 


CATHOLIG-CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Catalog on request. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 
SILVERSMITHS 

Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, IN, 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
16MIN Ye 
STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
T. GC. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 W. Galena Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
11@5 IN Ne 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

STATIONS OF THE CROSS 
Abbaye Saint Louis du Temple, Meudon (S & O), France. 


TABERNACLE 
The Monterey Guild—Charlton Fortune, Director, Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island. 

VESTMENTS 
Abbaye Saint Louis du Temple, Meudon (S & O), France. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
1, ING, 34 
Carl Moser Company, 45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., 82 West Dedham Street, 
Boston 18, Massachusetts. 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 
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Sacred vessels - Medals - Vestments + Liturgi- 
cal Books (Mame) + Handmade lace, albs and 
rochets+ Stained glass + Wood carvings + Bene- 


dictine miniatures 


ow 


FRENCH RELIGIOUS IMPORTS, Inc. 


150 East 35 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 5—9594 


CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST 


GOD, MAN AND SATAN 
by Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. 


A book of eternal principles enabling the reader 
to answer for himself such questions as: Who is 
Satan? What are his powers? What is his plan 
in the universe? And to what extent does he 
really intervene in human affairs? From the 
standpoint of traditional theology Father Kelly 
discusses Satan’s opposition to God and to every- 
thing that stands for God in the world. $2.00 


GAN CHRIST HELP MEe 
by C. C. Martindale, SJ. 


Apologetics for the modern reader giving the 
credentials of Christ and showing that He Him- 
self is a perfect and unique revelation of God. 
The work points out how Jesus contains every 
element that we feel we need if we are to be truly 


helped. $3.25 
At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 


Westminster, Maryland 


Ample chasuble of pure silk—pure silk lining. 
Orphrey of vari-colored brown Honan silk, 
wool and gold leather hand embroidery. 


& 


A CHASUBLE OF VIGOROUS 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN 
USING HIGHLY 
REFLECTIVE GOLD LEATHER 
TO CARRY ITS MESSAGE 
FROM A DISTANCE 
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VESTMENTS * SACRED VESSELS 
WOODCARVINGS * MOSAICS 


CARL MOSER CO- 


45 WEST 51ST STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Plaza 8-2530 
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TABLE FOR AN ALTAR OF OUR LADY 


RE 


Handchased in brass, partly gold plated 


The work of the Brom studios, Utrecht, The Netherlands 
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(See other illustrations on pages 


